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PREFACE. 


The space allotted to Unao in the old Oudh 
Gazetteer was very meagre. The material was mainly 
taken from the report of the first regular settlement hy 
its author, Mr. G. B. Maeonochie, and from the ‘ Chro- 
nicles of Oonao ! hy Sir C. A. Elliott. In compiling the 
new Gazetteer frequent reference has been made to 
these two publications ; but the Qudh Gazetteer has 
become almost wholly obsolete, and it was necessary to 
work on entirely new lines. I am deeply indebted to the 
valuable Settlement Report of Mr. W. EC. Moreland, 
I.C.S., a large portion of which has been incorporated 
in this volume. I must also express my thanks to Mr. 
R. P. Dewhurst, I.C.S., and to Mr. H. O. W. Robarts, 
I.C.S., who have supplied me with many useful notes 
and corrections. The early history has been contributed 
by Mr. R. Burn, I.C.S. 


Naini Tal : 
September 1903. 


H. R. N. 
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CHAPTER I. 


General Features. 


Unao, a district on the south-west borders of Oudh, is Boi 
bounded on the north by Hardoi, on the east by Lucknow, on the are 
south by Rai Bareli, all of which belong to the Lucknow divi- 
sion, and on the west by the river Ganges, which separates it from 
the Cawnpore and Fatehpur districts. It lies between 26° 8' and 
27° 2' north latitude, aud 80° 3' and 81° 3 f east longitude, and 
has an area of 1,737 square miles: a small district of no great 
natural wealth and of little interest or importance. 

The district contains no towns of any size, nor any markets To 
of great standing. At the last census, besides the municipal ^ 
town of Unao with its population of 13, 109, only one town, Purwa, 
possessed over 10,000 persons, while there were but five others 
containing a population of over 5,000 inhabitants. These are 
Safipur, Mauranwan, As i wan, Bangarmau and Mohan. Besides 
these there are three small towns administered under Act XX 
of 1856, Moradabad, Bhagwantnagar and Newalganj. Of the 
remaining 1,633 villages, no fewer than 1,421 had a population 
of less than 1,000 persons, while 151 possessed between 1,000 and 
2,000 inhabitants, and only 61 over 2,000 persons/ Of the larger 
villages few consist of a compact site, most of them being made 
up of scattered hamlets. The tendency of cultivators to leave 
the main village and to live close to their holdings is in opera- 
tion, but not to the same extent as in the neighbouring district 
of Rai Bareli. There are on an average three sites to a village, 
and many landowners invest small amounts of capital in found- 
ing hamlets, hoping to be repaid by the rise of rents and the 
extension of cultivation in their vicinity. The average area of 
the villages is large amounting to 756 which contrast* 

biy with vh« vrllagos of ©adbw Tb& i» 
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due to the fact of their having been owned by small communi- 
ties who were compelled in self-defence to collect themselves 
and their dependents into one homestead for mutual protection. 
Since annexation and the advent of more peaceful times numer- 
ous partitions have taken place, and the cultivators sure of pro- 
tection have left the parent villages with the cessation of the 
necessity for mutual help. As usual, most of the houses are of 
mud, which suggests a false idea of great poverty. During the 
Nawabi the mere appearance of prosperity itself attracted notice, 
and the people in order to save themselves from spoliation 
allowed their habitations to fall into disrepair, and refrained 
from wearing clothes which might give an idea of wealth. 

In its general aspect, the district may be divided into 
two main divisions — the lowlands or tar&i, lying along the 
banks of the Ganges; and the uplands, which extend eastwards 
from the high bank. All along the immediate banks of the 
river lies a stretch of alluvial land which is constantly subject 
to inundations. Beyond this tract, which is directly subject to 
fluvial action, lies a stretch of lowland, containing a small popu- 
lation, with large areas unfit for cultivation and with a con- 
stant liability to disastrous floods — a tract which can only be 
described as extremely precarious. In the northern parganas of 
Bangarmau and Fatehpur Chaurasi, the portion of the tarai 
which is not subject to actual diluvion is liable to suffer from, 
floods, which in years of excessive rainfall have caused infinite 
damage to the autumn crops. On the other hand, the spring 
crops in this tract are generally of an excellent description j 
irrigation is practically unnecessary, or where necessary, can be 
very easily effected, the water lying close to the surface. 
Further south, in the parganas of Pariar and Sikandarpur, we 
find a similar stretch of tarai, but rather wider than in, the 
north. The greater part of Pariar consists of lowlying land 
along the Ganges, cut up by side channels of the river and liable to 
constant change. Eight villages along the banks of the river are 
directly subjeetto fluvial action and are field under a quinquennial 
•settlement. The same applies to Sikandarpur. of which about 
one-third is alluvial In pargana Un&o the tarai is much nar 
fower--^ fact whjch doubtless influenced the selection of the site 
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for the railway bridge oyer the river. Prom the railway cross- 
ing the high bank sweeps back in both directions, and beyond, 
the alluvial villages there is a considerable tract which is from 
time to time liable to flooding. In Unao and Harha there are 
extensive stretches of waste land covered with coarse grass, 
tamarisk and babuls. The autumn harvest is precarious, and 
for this reason the rabi covers a decidedly more extensive area. 
In the Baiswara parganas to the south of the district the tarai 
is of a similar nature, sparsely populated, with wide grass plains 
separating the blocks of cultivation, with large areas covered 
with babul trees and liable to floods from the Ganges, The 
whole of the lowland is rendered precarious by the possibility of 
inundation whenever there is a sudden rise in the river, and in 
roost years the khartf crop is a doubtful speculation. * 

The tarai is separated from the uplands by the old high 
bank of the river, which is in most cases well defined. Imme- 
diately underneath this hank we generally find a line of 
Bwampy depressions along winch the Kalyani flows in tahsii 
Safipur and the Natirahi in Purwa. In the Unao tahsii the rise 
from the level of the tarai is usually very gradual, and it is sel- 
dom easy to say exactly where the line should be drawn. The 
bank runs from north to south in an irregular course and is by 
no means parallel to the present channel of the Ganges. On 
the top of the hank the soil is generally of a very inferior 
quality, light and sandy and deficient in means of irrigation. 

Stretching 1 eastwards from the high bank lies the upland 
portion of the district, which extends as far as the valley of 
the Sai. The surface is gently undulating, ridges of high and 
somewhat sandy soil giving place to wide depressions in which 
clay prevails. In the deeper of these depressions lakes of a 
more or less permanent character are to be fonod, while in the 
others there are shallow swamps, "which dry up in. hot weather 
and are of little use except for rice cultivation. The country is 
well wooded, as in Lucknow, and in the upland portion of tha 
Baiswara, which comprises the southern parganas of the district, 
there are continuous stretches of groves which literally cover 
miles of ground. Another conspicuous feature of the country 
no nHiff tH of the wide expanses of arid fear, which In so npnjr 
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parts form the hulk of the waste land. In. the Safipur tahsfl the 
surface is decidedly uneven, and in the north the soils are light 
and sandy, especially towards the Hardoi border. The southern 
portion consists of a good loam which extends into the south and 
east of Mohan, where, however, it is disfigured by large plains of 
barren iisar and considerable stretches of hard clay soil. In the 
north and west of Mohan the surface is distinctly undulating, the 
soil being light and in the higher portions extremely sandy ; at the 
same time there is a relative absence of wholly barren land. 
In Unao the upland is somewhat flat and there are none of these 
ridges of high sandy soil which form so marked a feature of 
the other portions of the district. The soil is a light loam alter- 
nating with a hard dark clay in the shallow depressions which 
i»esembles that of the south of Mohan. The Purwa tahsll is 
extremely varied in its physical characteristics. In the north 
the surface is flat and marked by enormous stretches of iisar, 
while in the south the land is gently undulating and the soil 
of striking fertility. Along th e eastern boundary there are some 
extensive sheets of water, especially in pargana Mauranwan. 

In the extreme east we come to the valley of the Sai. This 
depression is most marked in the north of the Mohan fcahsO, 
where floods on that river occasionally do considerable damage. 
With a succession of wet years the water-level rises and the vil- 
lages along its course suffer from waterlogging aud efflorescence 
of reh. In the Purwa tshsil the channel of the river is deeper 
and better defined, and the tarai area is comparatively small. 

The only great river of Unao is the Ganges, which form the 
western, and southern boundary of the district. It is not, how- 
ever, put to much use, either as a highway for the conveyance 
of produce or for irrigation. It is bridged both for railway and 
cart traffic opposite Cawnpore on the road and rail from Unao 
and Lucknow, and this bridge constitutes, for practical purposes, 
the only thoroughfare across the river. There are, indeed, several 
ferries, but these only serve the purpose of pedestrians and pil- 
grims, and none of them can be considered in any sense a trade 
route. The river does not lend itself to irrigation. The small 
drainage channels or eotas which m some parganae run inland 
for a considerable distance, ion ally provide water for the 
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crops sown on the low lying alluvial land; but as a rule the river 
is useless owing to the height of the bank and the consequent 
number of lifts that would be required to raise the water to the 
level of the fields, In other cases the cultivated land lies at a 
great distance from the river, and the water would have to be 
conveyed through the sand that fianks the river, where it would 
be greatly wasted, if not altogether absorbed. The main channel 
of the stream is constantly liable to change, and the cultivation 
in its immediate neighbourhood is consequently of a fluctuating 
nature. The variation in the channel is most marked in the 
south of the district. Its course lies generally from north-west 
to south-east; but there are several sharp bends, such as those at 
Jajamau and Aurangabad in the Safipux tahsil, at Shankarpur 
m Unao, and at Serhupur in Daundia Khera : at the last place 
the river sharply turns to the east, and at Daundia Khera it runs 
close under the old high bank past the ferry at Baksar. 

Nest in importance is the Sai, which for a large portion of i 
its course forms the northern and eastern bouudary of the dis- 
trict. It rises in Hardoi and from Roshanabad in the extreme 
north to Kursat it separates pargana Baugarmau from the San- 
dila tahsil : thence it flows in an irregular course through par- 
gana Auras Mohan to Mohan, where it turns south and from 
that point separates Unao from Lucknow, with the exception of 
a few villages of Gorinda-Parsandan and Asoba, which lie to the 
east of the river. It leaves pargana Mauranwan in the extreme 
south-east at Sarai Mubarakpur and enters the Rai Bareli dis- 
trict. The river holds water all the year round, but is fordable at 
many places soon after the cessation of the rains. It is bridged 
at Mohan and Bani by fine old native structures of masonry, 
and also by the railway bridge and the new bridge at Jabraila 
in the north of pargana Mauranwan, The valley of the Sai 
consists chiefly of a firm clay - the river is the cause of frequent 
floods and after a sn on of wet years dots a great deal of 
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and equalized by earthen dams which, are erected at fixed places. 
The rules under which these dams are maintained and regulated 
have been carefully recorded in the administration papers of the 
villages interested. In a dry season water becomes so valuable 
that unless rules were distinctly laid down these dams would be 
a never-ending source of dispute and quarrel. 

The Kalyani rises in Hardoi and enters the district at 
Lahramau in the north of Bangarnoau ; tb ence it flows in an ill- 
defined, irregular course through that pargaua and Tatehpur- 
Chaurasi into the Ganges at Maraunda. Its channel lies gener- 
ally under the high bank. It is a narrow sluggish stream, 
little use for irrigation, but causing considerable damage when 
it overflows its banks, which invariably occurs after any unusual 
rainfall. There are no bridges over the river, but it is readily 
fordable at all seasons. 

Of much the same size as the Kalyani is the Tinai, which 
rises in the Kutkari jhil at Asiwan and passes down through the 
parganas of Asiwan-Rasulabad and Pariar. This stream is 
generally dry except during and immediately after rain. It Is 
entirely useless for the purposes of irrigation as the banks are 
high and steep, so that the coat of raising water to the fields 
would altogether absorb the profit derived from it. It ultim- 
ately joins the Ganges by means of the 'humorous side channels of 
that river in pargana Pariar. It has a small tributary known 
as the Aurai, which rises in the south-east of the Asiwan-Rasul- 
abad pargana and joins the Tinai after a short course. 

The IiOni is a small stream which rises in the Pawai tank 
in the Unao pargana and flows in a south-easterly direction into 
the Purwa tahsll, which it enters about the middle of its west- 
ern border. It traverses the tahsll in the same direction and 
eventually falls into the Ganges near Khajurgaon in the Rai 
Bareli district. A short distance north-west of the village of 
Bihar it is joined by the Khorahi, an even more diminutive 
stream, which rises near Asoha and thence flows south through 
pargana Purwa. Both of these dry up comparatively early in. 
the cold weather, and as their beds lie deep below the level of 
the surrounding country, they are useless for purposes of irriga- 
tion* In places excellent crops of nee are grown in the bed of 
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the Loni ai)d on its banks, but elsewhere its course is marked 
by ravines, which are sometimes surprisingly extensive, consi- 
dering the insignificant nature of the stream. 

Lastly, we have the Naurahi or Gurdhoi, which rises in a 
series of swamps in pargana Harha and flows beneath the old 
high bank of the Ganges through Ghatampur and Datindia 
Eh era to join the river at Baksar. This also is practically 
useless for purposes of irrigation, but is sometimes liable to floods, 
rendering the kharif crops along its course very precarious. 

The only canal in the district is the useless work constructed 
by King Ghazi-ud-din Haidar, which enters the north of 
Bangarmau at the village of Sultanpur and thence running in a 
south-easterly direction joins the Sai at Kursat. It leaves the 
river again at the village of Ajgaon near Auras and thence 
runs into the Kakori pargana of Lucknow. Mr. Maeonochie 
writes : “ the original idea was to join the Ganges and the Gumti, 
but the levels were so infamously taken, and the money granted 
so misappropriated, that after spending lakhs of treasure and 
injuring more or less every village through which the canal 
was driven, the Kin g found himself as far oft’ as ever from the 
object he desired. Its bed shelters wild beasts and bad charac- 
ters in the dry weather, and drains oft 1 all the water from the 
adjacent villages in the rains, thus not merely depriving the 
land of the water which would otherwise fertilize it, but 
causing a continual cutting and ravining away of all the 
neighbouring fields.''' - * Not only has it entirely failed as a high- 
way and means of irrigation, hut it obstructs all communication 
with the Hardoi district and adds enormously to the expense of 
keeping the roads in repair. It is possible that this old work 
may after all be put to some use, as it has been proposed to use 
part of it as an escape for the projected Sarda canal. 

The district possesses an unusual number of swamps and 
lakes of great size and value, particularly in the south and east. 
Many of these hold water all the year round, and afford ample 
facilities in ordinary years for irrigation to the villages border- 
ing upon them. Fish abound in them, and the waternut or 
mrtghdra is very extensively grown as also m almost evOry 

* Settlement Beport, p 4 
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pond in the district: both these items constitute a considerable 
source of revenue to the lan.d-own.er3j the former being carried 
to the great markets of Lucknow and Cawnpore, while the 
latter finds a ready sale in the neighbouring towns and villages. 
The largest lakes are the Kundra Samnndar near JhalotaT » the 
lake near Nawabganj ; the wide stretch of water near Kantha, 
and the long chain of jhils in pargana Mauranwan. In the 
Safipur tahsll the more important tanks are those at Mawai- 
Bhari and JEursat, and the Harial Tal near Mustafabad. In 
Mohan, besides the Kundra Samundar at Mawai, there are the 
Kulli Bani and Jalesar tanks near Ajgain and the Basaha 
jhll in the same neighbourhood; in the west there are the 
Katgari jhfl near Asi wan and the Amarpur water- In the north 
and east there are only small and very shallow tanks, which dry 
up with any deficiency of rainfall. In the Unao tahsil there 
are no lakes of any size or importance, but a number of very 
shallow depressions, which arc under water during the rains and 
yield excellent crops of rice. In Purwa they are numerous. 
There is a well marked tract running the whole length of 
the tahsil and studded throughout its course with tanks and 
jjhils ; these comprise the tanks at Kantha, Bhadain, Unchgaon 
Qila, Mirri, Zorawarganj and Bar wan, the Barhna tank near 
Sagauli, the Mohna and Sukrar jhils near Mauranwan, and 
several others on the Eai Bareli borders. Besides these there 
are the tanks at Sakrawan, the Kubha tank at Bhagwantnagar, 
the Barela jhfl on the Eai Bareli border and several small 
scattered swamps in the tarai. Those at Kantha, Sagauli and 
Barela hold water all the year round, while the others generally 
supply irrigation for the rabi crops, although they are liable to 
dry up in years of drought. 

The district is of average but not exceptional fertility; 
the cultivated land is usually fertile and the best land is of 
a high quality, but at the same time there are considerable 
stretches of inferior soil, light sandy bht.br, , which is pecu- 
liarly susceptible to drought and on this account to be regarded 
as generally precarious. The soil is for the most part a 
fertile loam of hght texture and similar to that which preva Is 
through out Ondh. Clay is found in places, while elsewhere 
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and especially in the west and north, there is a high pro- 
portion of sand. Here and there salt earth, is to he found, 
but the manufacture of salt would not be profitable owing 
to the deficiency in quality and extent. At the last settlement 
the natural classification of soil under the heads of dwmat or 
loam, wiattiyar or clay, and hlmr or sand was employed, with the 
addition of a fourth conventional class known as goind, which 
comprises the highly cultivated and manured land in the 
immediate vicinity o-f the homestead. The three natural 
classes are continuous, but the separation was simple, as the 
cultivators generally recognised mattiyar and bhwr, so that all 
land which did not come under one head or the other was 
entered as dwmat. Tor the whole district the percentage of 
gomd is 18*63, the figure being highest in the Purwa tahsil, 
where it amounts to no less than 23*52 per cent. Loam 
comprises 48*46 per cent, and clay 16*71 per cent. ; blmr occupies 
the remaining 16*2 per cent. The largest areas of clay soil are 
to be found in the Unao tahsil, and especially in pargana 
Sikandarpur and in the south and east of Mohan. Much 
of this consists of a dark hard clay locally known as bijarhar , 
which is found in the neighbourhood of tisar and occupies the 
depressions in the surface of the country. In years of season- 
able rainfall this soil yields excellent crops of rice, but the tract 
is entirely dependent on the monsoon. Besides rice, no other 
crop can be grown with the exception of gram of a poor quality. 
The largest areas of bhur or sandy soil are to be found in Asoha, 
where it covers 38*62 per cent, of the cultivation. There is 
a great deal in the Safipur tahsil, and especially in the parganas 
of Bangarmau and Fatehpur-Chaurasi. A large amount of sand 
is to be found in the north of Mohan, and also in pargana 
Gorinda-Parsandan, where it amounts to over 29 per cent. 

The extent of barren waste is a striking characteristic of 
the district. It amounts in all to 236,290 acres or over 20 
per cent, of the total area. The proportion is greatest in the 
Purwa tahsil, but it is large everywhere. Of this area, however, 
over 36 per cent, is under water or occupied by sites, buildings 
and roads this leaves slightly over 150 000 acres of actually 
barren land. The latter cons sts mainly of large tear plana 
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which not infrequently stretch continuously for many miles. 
These plains are found chiefly in the central parganas a.Jjd 
notably in the north of Purwa tahsll, Mr. Maconoehie wrote in 
1865: c< Nothing will grow upon them, except here and there 6 
weird-looking babul tree- During the .rainy months, it is true, 
the village cattle pick up a scanty pasturage, but even this fails 
shortly after the rain ceases to fall, the grass withering away, 
Whether these plains will ever be brought into cultivation 
remains to be proved. The people of the district think not, 
and though, as population increases and pressure for land is felt, 
many parts now declared nnculturable may he brought under 
the plough, I do not think the present generation will see much 
progress made towards their general cultivation ; and certainly 
it would be most unsafe to take the possibility of their cultiva- 
tion into consideration in judging of the assessment. I believe 
the only chance of doing anything would bo by extensive 
subsoil drainage to carry off the alkali and at the same time 
adding plenty of manure to supply the requisite mould ; but 
these would require both time and capital. So long, therefore, a$ 
money can be invested profitably in undertakings yielding a 
safe and rapid return, no man will ever embark in the doubtful 
experiment of reclaiming tisar” * Sir William Sleetnan, when 
passing through Umo, wrote : “ Some people said the worst of 
the ivsar could he cultivated ; others denied it. All agreed that 
any but the worst can be reclaimed by flooding for two or three 
years, cross-ploughing, manuring and irrigating. All the soil 
is liable to become tisar if neglected or left fallow for a few 
years. Certainly •dear prevails near the high roads where the 
peasantry are exposed to the rapacity of the king’s troops ; and 
this tends to confirm the notion that tallage is necessary in cer- 
tain soils to check the tendency of salts to superabundance.*^ 
Nothing has been done in this direction by private enterprise 5 
but in 1898 Government ventured upon the experiment of tak- 
ing up a reserve at Abbaspur near XJnao, to be used for the 
propagation of babul trees, the growth of which is especially 
important, as the Cawnpore tanneries have almost exhausted 

• Settlement B«port, p 8 

fTour throat Ourie Vol I p 277 
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the supply af bark in the neighbouring districts. The experi- 
ment has for the most part proved a failure. An analysis of the 
soil on the surface showed no indication of reh, and the trees 
were planted. At first they seemed to flourish; but latterly 
most of them have died. The reason apparently is that in this 
case the reh lies at a short depth below the surface— -an unusual 
phenomenon, which has not been observed elsewhere. 

The precarious tracts of the district fall under two heads* — 
those which are liable to suffer from drought, and those in which 
there is a danger of waterlogging. The former comprise several 
scattered villages in different parts of the district which con- 
stantly suffer from a deficiency of means of irrigation. Most of 
them lie on the central bhur tract which runs from Asiwan to 
Hasanganj. This stretch of con ntry suffers with peculiar acute- 
ness in years of deficient rainfall and consequently felt severely 
the effects of the famine of 1897. The tract is fully assessed, for 
the nature of the soil renders constant rest necessary, so that 
the area of fallow in each year roust show a somewhat large pro- 
portion to the total cultivation. The danger of flooding is more 
serious and there are three tracts so liable. The first occupies 
portions of the parganas of Sikandarpur, Pariar and Unao, the 
largest number of villages lying in Sikandarpur, In old days 
the Ganges flowed considerably nearer Pariar than at present, 
and it appears that a large branch of the river must have come 
round under the villages of Bau and Tliaua. Instead of flow- 
ing ahead in a fairly even sweep, this branch was thrown 
back by the high ground on which stand the villages of Sarosi 
and Sikandarpur and joined the main stream near Mirzapur. 
In time of flood this old bed is still filled, aud the uplands of 
pargana Sikandarpur then form a promontory running out from 
the main uplands of the district with water on both sides. The 
tract liable to depression is the lower portion of this old bed. 
and the villages on the slopes of this promontory. Deterio- 
ration has probably been caused by the railway embankment 
which obstructs the flow of the flood water. The second tract 
consists of a number of villages lying along the Kalyani nadi. 
Thi3 stream emerges into a somewhat intricate series of swamps 
and channels a little above Pariar where - it joins the Ganges, 
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As already mentioned, it is not a continuous stream, its course 
being marked by swampy depressions, so that in places it fails 
to serve the purposes of a drain. The water-level was raised in 
this tract by the heavy rains of 1894 and the preceding years, 
and it appears possible that the deterioration was also due in. 
part to the effect of the railway embankment. The third tract 
lies in pargana Rlohan m the valley of the Sai. With a succes- 
sion of wet years the water-level rises and all the villages lying 
along its course are apt to suffer. At the last settlement the 
whole tract was in a very depressed condition from this cause, 
arid there was in consequence but little increase in the revenue, 
while in some villages short-term settlements were made. This 
depression appears to have lasted some seven or eight years, but 
with the return of seasons of lighter rainfall the villages all 
recovered. A similar phenomenon is said to have occurred 
about tho year 1872. lieferonce has already been made to the- 
lowlying rice lands of Jhalutar-Ajgain andGorinda-Parsandan. 
The villages in which there is a large proportion of the clay 
known as bijarliar require constant watching as they arc entirely 
dependent on the character of the rainfall Tn the case of 
those villages which suffer from deficient irrigation tho only 
remedy consists in providing additional facilities for the supply 
of water ; but the majority of the landlords can do no more 
than meet the demand made upon them and arc not at present 
in a position to indulge in expenditure on improvements. 

The area under groves in 1902 was returned at 64,497 acres 
or 5'5 per cent, of the total area of the district. Of this nearly 
30,000 acres lie in the Purwa tahsil and a large portion of the 
remainder in pargana Harha, although almost every pargana of 
the district has a fair proportion of grove land. At the last 
settlement groves had increased by only 5 per cent, since 1865. 
Mr. Moreland writes ; “The small increase shown is the result of 
two opposing tendencies. Increase is favoured by the universal 
desire to possess this form of property : according to tho custom 
of the district, once a cultivator has obtained a grove he is 
entitled to retain it free of all rent so long as he remains in the 
village and has pow er to mortgage or ee 1 his r ghts to the trees 
and to occupy the soil The landlord rcta ns the right of 
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ownership in the soil, but can exercise it only when the trees of 
the grove have been cut down or the tenant has absconded. 
The high value placed on these rights by the tenants was 
elearly demonstrated by the enormous number of cases concern- 
ing the entry of groves brought during the settlement and the 
keenness with which they were contested. Small land-owners 
are equally fond of having a grove, and very many new groves 
have been planted by these classes. On the other hand, large 
areas of the best land which at last settlement were occupied by 
groves have been brought under cultivation, especially in the 
neighbourhood of populous places occupied by large proprietary 
bodies where the competition for land has made it more 
profitable to cut down the trees and let the land to tenants. In 
this way the groves near towns, such as Asiwan, Mohan or Neo- 
tini, have been almost entirely brought under the plough.”* 
Besides these artificially planted groves, which consist chiefly 
of mango and mahua trees, there are no woods now left in the 
district. The few that remained after reooeupation were made 
into grants, and have now been cleared ; a little dhfik jungle here 
and there is alone left to show where dense forests once stood. 

The mineral products of the district arc naturally few, as 
the geology of TJnao exposes nothing but the ordinary Gan- 
getic alluvium ; stone is consequently entirely absent, the only 
minerals being kankar and reh. The latter is an impure car- 
bonate of soda that appears as a white effloresence on the -fisar 
plains and in the saturated tarai of the smaller rivers; it is 
inimical to cultivation and is a sure sign of barren soil. Reh 
is of very little use : it is sometimes employed in the manu- 
facture of native glass, or else is collected by Dhobis, wdio use 
it for washing in place of soap. Kankar is found all over the 
district, generally in the nodular form ; it is chiefly used as a 
road metal and for ballast on the railways, a large amount 
being exported annually to Cawnporc. The cost of quarrying 
kankar is one rupee per 100 cubic feet, and eight annas for 
cleaning and two annas for stacking on the roadside. The 
cost of carriage is Re. 1-12-0 per 100 cubic feet on the first mile, 
and eight annas for every nddit onal mile 
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3> All the stone used for building has to be imported from 
Cluin itr or Mirzapur, and costs Rs. 2-8-0 per cubic foot. It is 
consequently very seldom employed. Bricks are manufactured 
by contractors at one or two places, but chiefly in the vicinity 
of Unao. They are made in two sizes, one being square and 
12" by 12* by 2" in dimension, and the other 9" by 4J" by 3". 
The latter are more commonly used, and are made in three 
qualities; the price ranging from Rs. S to Rs. 4 per hundred. 
The square country bricks are merely sun-dried and cost Rs. 3 
per hundred. Bricks are not much used for building, roost of 
the houses being of mud. Brick bouses are generally confined 
to Unao and the old Muhammadan towns. Lime is generally 
imported from Cawnpore, at the rate of Rs. 1-4-0 per maund, 
and very little is manufactured locally from kaukar. The 
best timbers for building are s6l and asna, but neither of these 
grows in the district and have to be imported from either 
Bahramgliat in Bara Banki or Cawnpore, Sal logs cost 
Rs- 3-8-0 per cubic foot, and a Bn a Rs. 2-8-0. They are 
consequently too expensive for ordinary use, and recourse is 
generally had to the woods of the country, such as mahua, 
mango and shisha'm. These are available everywhere. The 
cost varies considerably : shisham is the best and also the 
dearest, costing as a rule Rs. 2 per cubic foot, while mahua 
fetches Re. 1-8-0, and mango, which is a very inferior timber, 
runs to about Re. 1-4-0 per cubic foot. These prices were 
supplied by the District Surveyor in 1901. 

The wild animals of the district are few and unimportant* 
Nilgai and blackbuek occur in fair numbers in most parts, 
but they are not sufficiently numerous to cause much damage to 
the. crops. Wolves are the only destructive carnivora, and 
appear to be common. The usual rewards are paid for their 
destruction, and the average number of claims paid is dbout 
ten annually. They very seldom cause the death of human 
beings. The average mortality due to wild animals for the five 
years ending 1901 was fifteen, but in the last year out of ten 
persons killed, no less than nine of the casualties were due 
to the b tee of mad jackals and the tenth to a wild pig 
Jackals are of course ubiqmtouB, and pig are found in large 
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numbers, and particularly in the kh&dir of the Ganges. In 
the extreme south of the district, near the river in pargana. 
Daundla Khera, there are a few herds of wild cattle, which 
roam at will in the lowlyiug lands, and are a source of 
constant danger to the crops, which are frequently guarded 
by deep ditches. Snakes are numerous, but no reward is paid 
for their destruction. The average number of deaths from 
snake-bite is about 75 annually. 

Fish are consumed as food by the bulk of the population, ] 
and in some parts are employed as manure for the fields during 
the rains. There is not, however, any great demand for 
fish : they are caught and trapped by Kahars, Koris, Lodhs 
and Pasis. At the 1901 census there were only 152 fisher- 
men and dealers with their dependents in the district, but 
this does not in any way represent the actual numbers, for the 
lower agricultural classes frequently betake themselves to fish- 
ing during the season in addition to their ordinary occupa- 
tion. Dr. Day estimated that there were 2,000 fishermen in the 
Purwa tahsil alone.* The chief fisheries are the Ganges 
and other rivers, and the large tanks in the Purwa tahsil. 
The fish are taken by means of the rod and line, net and 
funnel-shaped basket known as a tdpa and made of reeds and 
rushes. The fish are frequently trapped in the irrigated 
fields during the rains, and large numbers of very small fish 
are thus destroyed- The smallest mesh of net used is about 
half an inch. 

The domestic animals of the district are of the usual inferior 
type that we find throughout the south of Oudh. In 1866 
tho Settlement Officer wrote: “Though small in size, they 
appear to answer all the purposes required of them, and hitherto 
the people have had no inducement to improve them. The 
ploughs and purs which they have to work are small and 
light,- and though they may be incapable of dragging & heavily -• 
laden cart any great distance, they easily convey manure to the 
out fields and the grain to the nearest market; this is all their 
owners require or expect of them, and therefore no attempt haa 
bee# made by the people to improve the breed Not long *gw 

* J>r Prwicie D*y» Fjrwhw*fcer Fwk ot I&ftj*, p*nu 390 
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an effort was made by the introduction of two Hansi bulls 
to improve the breed, but the people declined to use them 
on the plea that they were too large and heavy for their small 
cows ; for a commencement, the introduction of a small breed 
would probably succeed better; the present standard must be 
raised considerably before a cross with the larger and finer kind 
of stock can be effected.” * Since these words were written 
nothing further has been done; there are no persons who 
keep bulls for breeding purposes, nor any who take an interest 
in. the matter. The better animals are imported, being brought 
from the fairs held at Dehli, Hissar, Agra, Muttra and Makan- 
pur, both by private purchasers and dealers. There was 
foimerly a large cattle market at Thao a, about eight miles 
from Unao, but it is now of little importance. Small local 
markets are also bold at Ttamdin Khera in pargana Bangarmau 
and at Kursat in Safipur, but none of the cattle fairs in the 
district arc of any consequence. 

The number of working cattle at the first regular settle- 
ment was estimated at 202,000, which gave a plough duty of 
about six acres. At the last settlement the number was 
returned at 193,512, which gave an average of one plough and a 
pair of bullocks to 0-1 3 acres of cultivation — a figure which 
does not denote cultivation of the highest class. In the closely 
cultivated tracts irt the east of Ondh the average area per 
plough seldom exceeds five acres; and in Partabgarh, for 
instance, it is only 4 - 34 acres. A regular stock census was taken 
in August 1899. It was then ascertained that there were in the 
district 198,527 bullocks and bulls, and 20,434 male buffaloes, 
giving a total of 218,901 working animals. This was consider- 
ably in excess of the settlement figures, but at the same time 
the number of ploughs had increased from 92,536 to 99,186, so 
that the plough duty remained almost the same. It must be 
understood that all the cattle shown in this statement are not 
available for the plough. Besides plough-cattle, the figures 
include cart-bullocks, pack-animals, and animals unfit for work. 
The number of cattle to each plough is 2’21, so that there is 
certainly no available surplus. At the same census there were- 
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1 10,806- cotvs and 78,760 cow-buffaloes, which gives a very fair 
average for the district. They are kept for dairy purposes, ghi 
being largely made for exportation as well as for local consump- 
tion. That made at Bhauli in pargana Jhalotar-Ajgain' is the 
most esteemed and sought after. The quality of the cattle can- 
not he very good, for there are no true pasture lands in the district. 
In, those villages where waste abounds, the cattle not actually at 
work: are turned out to pick up what they can during the day, 
receiving a feed of chopped straw on their return at night; where 
there is no waste land, they are perforce entirely stall-fed. 

There is very little horse-breeding in the district, and the ( 
ponj-es, which numbered 15,917 in 1899, are of the usual * 
wretched description; they are chiefly employed as pack- 
animals, and are underfed and overladen. Goats are only 
kept for domestic purposes and are found in fair numbers 
everywhere. Sheep are found all over the district, but are 
mot bred to any extent : the total number at the census was 
46,817, which is about the general average for Oudh. In par- 
gana Fatehpur-Chaurasi alone are there flocks of any size ; they 
are chiefly reared for the Cawnpore markets, whither they are 
taken to be fattened, but the breed is small and inferior. 

Cattle disease is not so prevalent in Unao as in the ( 
northern districts of Oudh, and there have been no serious out- 1 
breaks- of recent years. The figures are notoriously unreliable, 
but they serve the purpose of a general guide. These returns 
are taken from the annual "Revenue Administration reports of 
the- district, but they are very incomplete. The average deaths 
reported from 1894 to 1903 numbered 3,544 annually, but whereas 
the loss of 9;859 cattle was reported in 1894 and S,873 in the 
following year, the average from 1896 to 1900 was 3,164, and 
from 1900 onwards only 462 annually. In April 1902 the 
services of a Veterinary Assistant were placed at the disposal 
of the District Board, and in November 1903 he reported 
that foot-and-mouth disease was the only contagious- disease 
prevalent in the district, although no deaths are given, under 
this head in any year, those which occurred being prob- 
ably entered under “other causes.” It would seem that 
undevpaft waa- very destructive n* 489k 1895 aoA ageow w* 
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1899 and 1900. Dysentery is always responsible for a large 
proportion of the mortality. Next comes anthrax, the deaths 
from which averaged about 500 annually up to 1898, but since 
that date the column is blank. Glanders appears spasmodically, 
and pleuro-pueumonia in only one year, 1899, when it carried 
off 532 animals. The question of the prevalence or otherwise 
of cattle disease is always a very difficult one ; that it exists 
in Unao is undoubted, but in what forms and to what extent is 
largely a matter for conjecture. 

The climate of Unao presents no unusual features, and 
resembles that of the rest of the southern portion of Oudh. The 
district is generally healthy, and the range of the ther- 
mometer is as a rule from 65° to 103° in the shade during the 
hot season, and from 4G° to 79° in the cold weather. From 
November to May the range of temperature is considerable, 
being well over twenty degrees, and over thirty degrees in 
February. No meteorological observations, however, are taken 
in the district, except those of the rainfall, which is recorded 
at each of the tahsll headquarters. The temperature is very 
much the same ae in Cawnporo and Lucknow. 

The average annual rainfall for the whole district, as cal- 
culated from the figures of 35 years, from 1866 to 1901, is 
34 69 inches. The averages for each period of five years, how- 
ever, present some remarkable fluctuations. There was a 
cycle of wet years between 1870 aftd 1875, when the average 
fall was 40‘3S inches, but for the next ten years the average 
was only 26 inches, and in 1S80 no more than 12 inches of rain 
fell, producing a local scarcity as in the adjoining district of 
Lucknow. From 1886 to 1890 the average rose to 38-2 inches, 
while in the following five years, which were everywhere 
characterized by unusually heavy rains, the figure was no less 
than 44-14 inches. The greatest fall ever recorded -was 75"7, 
and next to this comes 1870 with 63-2 inehes, and 1894 with an 
average of 55'33 inches, this year being very wet everywhere, 
and floods occurring in all directions. Unusually low figures 
occurred in the years 1861, 1868, 1880 and 1896; in the last 
year the district received an average fall of 18 75 inches, or 
little more than half the normal rain From 1892 to 1897 the 
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rainfall in each year varied by more than 23 per cent, from 
the average. The distribution, too, varies in different parts of 
the district. As in Lucknow, the rainfall is greater in 
the neighbourhood of the chief river, those p&rganas which lie 
in the watershed of the Ganges receiving as a rale much more 
rain than the inland tracts. In the last famine of 1897, the 
part of the district which suffered most was the north of par- 
gana Auras-Mohan, which is furthest removed from the 
influence of the Ganges, 

The tables given in the appendix show the number of 
births and deaths recorded in the district since 1891, and also 
the number of deaths from the more important, causes.* The 
rates thereby obtained are only approximate, inasmuch as they 
were calculated from 1891 to 1901 on the figures of the census 
taken in the former year, and as there was a very material 
increase in the population during that decade, the error is 
necessarily considerable. The returns may be considered as fairly 
accurate, although of course they are ultimately dependent on 
the real and conscientiousness of the village ehaukidars. The 
present system of record was inaugurated in 1872, and is a 
great improvement on the old method, as prior to that date 
there was no check upon the village officials at all, the latter 
reporting the deaths as they occurred at the police-station.,, 
where the officer in charge entered it in his diary, which waa 
submitted at regular intervals to headquarters where the returns 
were compiled. The uselessness of such returns is obvious when 
we find that the average annual death-rate up to 1873 was only 
16-6 per mills. Taking the average from 1891 to 1902, we 
obtain an annual birth-rate, subject to the limitation already 
laid down, of 36 - 72 per mille, and a corresponding death-rate of 
3076. In 1891, when cholera raged throughout the district, 
the death-rate rose to the unusual figure of 49-71 per mille; and 
again in the famine year of 1897 it was no less than 43, Both 
these years were followed by an unusually low birth-rate, but 
otherwise we find few noticeable variations. 

Turning to the main causes of death, we find that as usual 
fever occupies themostprominent position. The average annual 
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©timber of deaths recorded as due to fever from 1891 to 1902 
is 23,882 or 79-4 per cent. of the total registered mortality. 
The worst year was 1897, with 86,077 deaths occurring in a 
dry year, but at a time when the vitality of the population 
was lowered by privation ; and nest to this year comes 1894, 
a wet und very unhealthy year, with 83,781 deaths from fever. 
The figures vary with the season, but it cannot be said that there 
has been any general improvement during the past decade. 
The Unao drainage scheme, constructed as a famine relief work, 
has brought about a marked improvement in the health of the 
town and civil station, but elsewhere little has been done to 
improve the sanitary condition of the district. 

Cholera is seldom absent from the district, and since 1891 
it has only failed to appear in two years. The average annual 
mortality from 1891 to 1903 amounts to 1,828 or 4T per cent, of 
the total number of deaths recorded ; but this figure cannot bn 
regarded as normal, as cholera is not endemic, but only appears 
occasionally in an epidemic form. The disease generally com- 
mences in April or May, reaches its height about August, then 
declines and disappears at the end of the year. There was a 
severe outbreak in 1891, when 2,881 persons died, and in th« 
following year it reappeared and carried off nearly a thousand 
souls. This, however, was entirely eclipsed in 1894, when 
cholera of a very severe type broke out in July and spread to all 
parts of the district. The epidemic raged till September and was 
particularly virulent in the towns of Unao and Purwa. The 
number of deaths recorded reached the appalling figure of 8,842. 
Among these was Mr. Penney, the Deputy Commissioner. 
During the following three years it remained in the district, 
but entirely disappeared in 1898 and 1899. There was another 
epidemic in 1901, when cholera claimed over 1,500 victims. 

Small-pox is never entirely absent from the district, hut 
its ravages have been greatly reduced by the spread of vaccina- 
tion. Occasionally it breaks out in a violent epidemic form, 
notably in 1896, when 3,672 persons died of this disease. In 
the following year, too, the number of deaths was 989, but on 
no other sion since 1890 has the death-roll 50 
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in this district. The staff consists of an Assistant Superinten- 
dent and 13 vaccinators. The average number of successful 
primary operations, from 1892 to 1901, was 22,467 annually 
and the improvement may be estimated from the fact that m 
the first year the total was only 10,285 as against 27,607 vaccin- 
ations in 1901. At the same time the proportion of protected 
persons to the total population is low, amounting to less than 19 
per cent. — a figure that compares very unfavourably with those 
of the other districts of the Lucknow division. 

The other diseases call for little comment. Dysentery is a c 
fairly constant factor in the death-rate, and accounts for some e 
300 deaths annually. This disease is endemic and usually of 
malarious origin, prevailing in the same places and during the 
same months as ague. Plague appeared in 1897, but there was 
only one imported case, and the district remained free till the 
cold weather of 1902-1903, when It also visited Lucknow and 
Cawnpore. 

The table of infirmities shown in the Census Keport presents ] 
no features of peculiar interest. In 1901 there were altogether 
3,736 persons afflicted— a figure which closely corresponds with 
those of the adjoining districts. Of these, 2,932 were blind, 419 
deaf-mutes, 263 lepers and 122 insane. The proportion of blind 
persons is fairly high, and the prevalence of this affliction 
may be in part ascribed both to fever and small-pox. The other 
figures are in no way unusual. Leprosy is now ascribed to a 
fish diet, and if the theory is correct, it is by no means con- 
troverted by the presence of the disease in Unao, where fish forma 
a fairly regular part of the food consumed by about half the 
population. 
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In the appendix to this volume a statement will be fsund cc 
showing the cultivated area in each pargana of the district in 
1902, -the latest year of record.* It will there he seen that the 
total area under cultivation is 648,387 acres, or 56-7 per cent, 
of the total area of the district. At the time of the first regular 
settlement the proportion was only 51 per cent, while at the 
same time nearly 22 per cent, was recorded as barren and 27 
per cent, as culturable, but not cultivated. Writing in 1863, 
Mr. Maconochie, tbe Settlement Officer, remarked There is 
no reason that the cultivated area should not be largely increased; 
at present the average area per plough is not what it is 
estimated can bo fairly worked by one ; I believe an addition 
of an acre per plough would not impair the agriculture in any 
way, while it would add '74,000 acres to the cultivation of the 
district, at onoed’f During the currency of the settlement, in spite 
of a number of bad seasons, a considerable extension of cultivation 
was effected. In the year of verification of the last settlement it 
was found that the cultivated area had risen to 53'7 per cent, of 
the total area; if, however, instead of the single year we take the 
average of the previous five years, we find a much larger increase. 
The cause of this divergence is to be found partly in land being 
purposely left out of cultivation to escape assessment, and partly 
in the exceptionally wet seasons which prevailed while the 
present settlement was carried out. That the cultivation of 
the year of verification was not normal is proved by the fact 
that since the settlement there has been a still more rapid 
increase, for in 1902 cultivation extended over no less than 56-7 
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per cent, of the whole area of the district. At the same time, 
this increase is actually larger than it appears, as a very con- 
siderable tract has suffered from deterioration since 1894, neces- 
sitating large reductions of the revenue demand. The increase 
has been greatest in the Unao and Purwa tahsils, and least in 
Safipur, where the precarious nature of the low-lauds militates 
against any rapid and permanent extension of cultivation. 

The waste land of the district has already been dealt with 
in the preceding chapter. The culturable area is still large, 
amounting in 1902, to 261,524 acres or 22-8 per cent. Of this, 
however, no less than 64,500 acres consist of grove lands and 
14,300 acres of new fallow, so that the actual area classed as 
capable of cultivation, but not cultivated, is only 182,700 acres. 
The proportion is fairly equally distributed throughout all tah- 
efk of the district, those parganas which have the largest areas 
of culturable waste being Auras-Mohan, Harha and Bangarmati. 
There has been a large decrease in the culturable area duri ng 
the past ten years, for at the last settlement it amounted to no 
less than 25-88 per eent. This is chiefly due to extended culti- 
vation and also to new groves. In 1895 it was observed' that 
there had been a decrease of over 28 per cent, in the culturable 
waste since the first regular settlement. This was attributed to 
the same cause and also to the fact that some land hitherto classed 
as culturable was then recorded as barren. Mr. Moreland 
writes;— “ I am not sure that this transfer was carried as far as 
it should: much of the land still classed as culturable looks to 
me, I confess, almost hopeless, though it may be possible to get 
a paying crop out of it in the event of a further rise in prices- 
There is, however, a large extent of really culturable land in 
the tarai tract ; hitherto it has not been brought under the plough 
owing to danger from floods and the want of cultivators. 
Residence in these tracts is not generally liked as they are 
unhealthy and inconvenient of access, and much of the cultivation 
is in the hands of castes such as Kewats and Mallahs, who 
naturally keep near the river. It seems probable that, if popu- 
lation continues to increase and new industries do not spring 
up, this land may in time come under cultivation. Apart from 
this there is little room for any profitable oxte m the 
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district.”* Much, of the old fallow, too, can hardly be called cul- 
tumble, since it for the most part consists of land which has 
been abandoned because it did not yield a profitable return and 
is not likely to be again cultivated. 

The most noticeable development of recent years has been j 
the extension of the double-cropped area. At the first regular c 
settlement this was returned at only 10,969 acres, while on the 
average of the five years prior to the last settlement the area 
was 137,567 acres, or about one-fourth of the total cultivated 
area of the district. To some extent the large increase shown is 
probably due to the imperfect record of the former assessment, 
but making every deduction for tbis the fact remains that the 
double-cropped area has largely increased. That this is not 
only a temporary phenomenon is manifest from the fact that in 
1902 the area bearing- a double crop had risen to 171,963 acres, 
or 26-5 per cent, of the cultivation. This increase is closely 
connected with the variations in the relative importance of the 
principal crops, which will be dealt w itb later. It is worthy 
of note, however, that whereas in the western districts of the 
United Provinces the double-cropped land is almost wholly con- 
fined to those soils which possess ample means of irrigation, in 
Unao by far the greater part of this area is unirrigated. It may 
be observed, however, that the greatest areas of do-fasli land 
are in those parganas which contain a large proportion of tarai, 
in which the soil contains sufficient moisture to give good spring 
crops without artificial irrigation. Generally speaking, the 
greater proportion of the double-cropped area represents the 
rice lands on which a second crop of gram or peas is often 
raised, whi le the rest consists of the best land which, with a full 
supply of water and manure, appears to produce two crops a 
year for a considerable period without showing any signs of 

.exhaustion. 

The prevailing system of agriculture in Unao in no way E 
differs from that common to the surrounding districts, and con- 4 
sequently it is hardly necessary to enter into a detailed descrip- 
tap#, We find the usual harvests known by the usual names. 
A9'W a ^ i n Ondb, the later kharif crops are generally known 
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as the henwat The zadd or intermediate crops are of not 
much importance, the average area cultivated in this harvest 
since 1898 being less than 6,500 acres. The supply of manure 
is derived from the ordinary village refuse heap, except on 
lauds held by Kachhis and Kurmis, where the manure is often 
carefully prepared from the materials available with every possi- 
ble economy. In the neighbourhood of those towns in which a 
system of scavenging has been introduced there is no difficulty 
in disposing of the night-soil and refuse, which are readily 
bought by the cultivators, and on the whole it may be said 
that the demand exceeds the supply. Artificial manures are 
link oown, and liquid manure is generally wasted. 

At the time of the first regular settlement the area sown in 
the khadf Was very much less than that of the rabi harvest, 
the difference amounting to over 18 per cent.; it was very much 
move marked in all parts of the district except the Purwa 
tahsil, where there has always been a preponderance on the 
part of the kharff. Since that date, however, the relative posi- 
tions of the two harvests have undergone a material change. 
At the last settlement the two areas were approximately equal, 
and in the five years preceding the year of verification the 
. difference only amounted to somewhat over three per cent, in 
favour of the rabi. This was attributed in some degree to the 
extension of the system of double-cropping, although the 
enormously increased area under lice was due to the breaking up 
of poorer land which is fit for this crop only. Connected with 
the former is the tendency to diminish the area under wheat 
and to substitute for that crop maize followed by pulses, or 
cotton or millets sown together with arhar.-as the last crop is 
harvested in the spring, its sowing is practically equivalent to 
double-cropping. Since the settlement this tendency has devel- 
oped to a remarkable extent. Taking the average- of the five 
years ending 1902, we find that the kharlf harvest largely 
exceeds the rabi in area, with the exception of the Safipur tahsil 
alone; the difference amounts to an average of over 25,300 acre.' 
or over seven per cent., while in Mohan, it is over 20 per cent 
Air. Moreland writes: — “The immediate result of this chang< 
of system is to give a double outturn but the sjstem is general!} 
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condemned as tending to -exhaust the soil. I question, however, 
whether there is reason to believe' that such is the ease: if the 
soil is being impoverished it is almost certainly due to the 
extraction of nitrogen, the deficiency of which is the most un- 
favourable feature of the soils of Northern India. Now it is a 
well-known fact that certain leguminous plants are enabled to 
obtain nitrogen from the air and therefore their cultivation 
tends if anything to enrich rather than deprive the soil of this 
element. It will be noticed, that in the system of double-crop- 
ping carried on in this district- some form of pulse enters into 
almost every combination, gram or peas being most .generally 
sown (whether alone or mixed with barley) as the spring crop, 
and arhar being commonly sown with cotton or millets- These 
pulses— gram, peas, and arhar — are closely allied to the legumin- 
ous plants whose power of assimilating atmospheric nitrogen has 
been established, and though the power of Indian pulses to act in 
a similar way has not been experimentally proved, it is at least 
highly probable. * If these pulses do in fact assimilate atmo- 
spheric nitrogen, there can be no doubt that the new system is more 
economical than the continued growth of wheat, and in any case 
there are at present no sufficient grounds for condemning it as 
exhausting the soil. lu this connection I may give the following 
extract- from a letter which Dr. J. W. Leather, Agricultural 
Chemist to the Government of India, has kindly permitted me to 
make use of: “Ido not know of any one who has made definite 
experiments with either gram or arhar; but so far as experiments 
have been with plants of the same natural order, they show con- 
clusively that the leguiniuoss do assimilate atmospheric nitrogen, 
and one would naturally expect to find that these crops do 
likewise. It is a fact that the soils of Izzdia are very much in 
need of nitr'ogen, or I should say that the amount they contain is 
extremely small when compared with European soils. Conse- 
quently I should not hesitate to express the opinion that cotton 
with arhar or maize, followed by gram, would not exhaust the 
Soil more than wheat, and it may be that it is more economical 
cropping than the latter.’ , f 

* Cf para. 60 of Dr. J. A. Yoelefcer’s “ Be port on tW Iraproreraont 
of Indian Agriculture,” 
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Rice covers a larger area than any other kharif crop, 
amounting to 24"64 per cent, of the harvest. The largest areas 
under rice are in the Mohan and Purwa tahslla. There has 
been a very remarkable increase in the rice area since 1865, for 
in that year it only covered 39,196 acres, or 15-5 per cent, of the 
kharif harvest, whereas at the last settlement it had risen to over 
100,000 acres or 29'7 per cent., and since that date has shown a 
still further extension, although the proportionate increase in 
other crops has been more rapid. This expansion of the rice 
area has not been effected at the cost of any other crop, but has 
been obtained by the extension of cultivation to lands which 
had hitherto remained imtilled. 

Almost equally large is the area under juar, which amounts 
to 23*2 per cent, of the kharif harvest for the whole district. 
Over twn-thirds of the crop are grown in the Unao and Purwa 
tahsils, while in Mohan the area is comparatively small. Juar 
is usually mixed with arhar and is grown in the better soils j 
in those tracts where there is a larger proportion of sand its 
place is generally taken by bajra which also is commonly sown, 
together with arhar. Thus bajra covers a larger area than 
any other kharif crop in both the Mohan and Safipur tahsils, 
the formef especially having a larger amount of inferior soil. 
There has been a considerable decrease in the area occupied by 
juar and bajra of late years, for at the first regular settlement 
they together covered over 56 per cent, of the kharif harvest ; 
this had sunk to 42-25 per cent, at the last settlement, while 
the average during the past five years is very little higher. 
Their place has largely been taken by maize, a crop which has 
increased in popularity and to an extraordinary extent of kite 
years. In 1865 it covered less than 3,000 acres, whereas in 1902 
it had increased to over 45,300 acres, more than half of which 
is to he found in the Safipur tahsil alone. It is noticeable 
that its cultivation is not popular in Purwa, where there are less 
than 500 acres under this crop. 

The cultivation of cotton has also made substantial pro- 
gress. Mr. Maeonoohie stated that — “Cotton does not appear 
to- succeed well During the American war- when prices ranged 
high, a good <b»l was grown , but ■» paces fell off* its cultivwtaon 
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declined, and I do not think it -will ever become a favour- 
ite staple. ” The figures of his settlement show that the area 
under cotton was then only 7,222 acres or 2*86 per cent, of the 
kharff harvest. During the following thirty years it increased 
to an average of over 28,000 acres for the five years preceding 
the last revision, and covered nearly eight per cent- of the cul- 
tivated area. The increase was most noticeable in the Mohan 
and Safipur tahsils. The area constantly varies from year to 
year according to the state of the market; but the crop is a 
valuable one and its increase is a favourable sign. Another 
crop which has made considerable progress is sugarcane. 
This covered over 16,000 acres in 1895, having nearly doubled 
its area since the former settlement. It is chiefly grown in the 
Purwa tahsll, but the most rapid increase has been in pargana 
Bangarmau. Indigo has practically disappeared from the dis- 
trict and its total extinction seems only the matter of time. The 
remaining crops which are grouped together as “miscellaneous }> 
show a distinct decrease; this is due to the fact that a much 
smaller area is now devoted in the khari'f to kodon and the 
other small millets. 

Turning to the rabi crops we find, as has been already 
noticed, a striking diminution in the area of wheat. In 1865 
no less than 83,645 acres were under wheat alone and over 
.38,000 acres were sown with wheat along with other crops, the 
two together covering over 40 per cent, of the total rabi har- 
vest. At the last settlement the area under pure wheat had 
fallen to 66,000 acres or 19*26 per cent., and that of wheat in 
combination to 37,000 acres or 10*77 per cent. During the sub- 
sequent years there has been a slight improvement, the area 
under pure wheat rising to 22*67 per cent, and that of wheat 
mixed with barley to 14*37 per cent. The area under wheaB 
alone is largest in Mohan, and of wheat in combination in Pnrwa. 
Generally speaking*, there is still a strong tendency in favour -.of 
mixed crops, which would tend to show that but little attention 
is paid to the export, trade. Barley sown alone covered only ten 
per cent, of the rabi area, while in combination with gram it 
'amounts to no less than 31*43 per cent., this being notably the 
•case in -the Unao tohrfL Grain is .sown by tbeelf $o 
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extent in every part of the district, the average proportion being 
12*22 per cent. Of the remaining rabi crops the only one deserv- 
ing of mention is poppy. This has grown in favour* of .late 
years and now shows an average of over 5,000 acres annually. 
At the first regular settlement there was no opium cultivation 
in the district. In 1888 cultivation of the poppy was still pro- 
hibited in the Baiswara parganas, Pariar, Sikandarpur and 
Harha. In the last three cultivation was resumed in the suc- 
ceeding year, but in the Baiswara the prohibition is still in 
force. It is worth noting that the yield of opium per acre in 
this district is exceptionally high and it may be predicted that 
the crop will rapidly grow in favour. 

Irrigation in this district is conducted by means of wells, 
tanks and other sources, the latter consisting chiefly of the 
small streams in the interior. In the matter of the supply of 
water the condition of th e district as a wh ole is fairly satisfactory. 
The riverside lands generally retain moisture sufficient to pro- 
duce good spring crops without irrigation ; on the uplands the 
large number of lakes and swamps and the evenness of their 
distribution provide a supply for a large proportion of the cul- 
tivated area; a certain amount of water is obtained from 
the Sai and the smaller streams, and where surface water is not 
available wells are readily made. At tbe time of the first 
settlement the'irrigated area amounted to 51-61 per cent, of the 
cultivation, the proportion being highest in Purwa and Unao 
and lowest in Safipur. It seems that the irrigated area of 
the old records is really the area which in the opinion of the 
anains should occasionally receive irrigation ; whereas the 
pretent figures show the area actually irrigated in each year. 
At the last settlement the irrigated area was only 40*73 per 
cent, of the cultivation. This apparent decrease is due to a 
difference in the method of preparing the statistics. It would 
have been more satisfactory if the average figures for a period 
of years had been taken; but this suggestion was made too late ; 
and although the figures for a single year are somewhat mislead- 
ing on account of variations in the seasons, they are sufficiently 
precise to show that in ordinary years the district possesses 
an adequate water supply Parting as de the beet lands whjch 
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as tinder this rotation a figure of 50 per cent, would 
t 5g*peer a sufficiency of irrigation. There are, however, large 
areas which are not irrigated in the Ganges valley, where the 
soil retains its moisture long enough to give good spring crops ; at 
the same time the extensive areas of rice land must be placed on 
the same footing. This crop is very frequently irrigated, but it 
has not been the custom in this district to record this fact, and 
all land bearing rice only has been classed as dry. Allowing 
for these two classes of land, it will be seen that throughout the 
district there is an adequate supply of water except in single 
villages or small groups, in which water is hard to procure 
owing to the sandy nature of the sub-soil or some similar cause. 
The number of these villages is not, however, great, and they 
have already been referred to in dealing with the precarious 
tracts. We may take the year 1902, the last for which figures are 
available, as fairly typical. The irrigated area then amounted 
to 230,958 acres or over 37 per cent, of the cultivation. That a 
much greater area could be irrigated if necessary will be seen 
from the extent to which the various sources of irrigation were 
employed in that year. 

An examination of these sources is most important in consi- 
dering the security of the district; wells are the surest method 
of protection, as tanks and streams supply least water when 
most needed. Mr. Moreland writes: “It will be seen that 
of the total irrigated area (at the settlement of 1895) 45T3 per 
cent, is supplied from wells, the balance from tanks and 
and rivers; while at the last settlement the percentage was 
64-78. The falling off is due partly to errors in the old record 
and partly to the series of wet seasons to which a reference has 
already been made, and which appear to have had a threefold 
effect. In the first place artificial irrigation is rendered in some 
cases unnecessary ; in the second place, the level of the tanks and 
rivers is raised so that more land can be profitably irrigated 
from these sources ; and. in the third place, the rise of. the water 
level causes unprotected earthen wells to collapse. The differ- 
e noo in the figures is therefore accidental and does not $ivo 
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rise to the inference that in years of drought the district is 
protected to a less extent than was formerly the case. The 
opposite is in fact true : at the last settlement th ere were 3,992 
masonry wells in. existence, while 8,068 have been constructed 
in the interval, so that there are 12,060 wells in the district, and 
there has been a substantial advance in this important matter. 
In addition to the masonry wells it is certain that in the event 
of a dry season temporary wells can be successfully made m 
these tracts where the water level is at present too high; on the 
whole it may be said that the water-supply of the district 
is adequate in ordinary years, but that the construction of more 
masonry wells is very desirable in order to protect against the 
recurrence of years of deficient rainfall.”* In nearly every 
pargana of the district earthen unprotected wells are easily dug at 
a comparatively small cost, the average price in the upper lands 
being from Ks. 4 to Rs. 6. and the wells lasting from two to six 
years. This is the general average of the district, as in many 
places they last much longer, while in others they fall in as soon 
as the rains commence- The depth of water from the surface of 
the ground varies considerably, but the average may be set down 
at twenty feet, while as a rule the well contains about ten 
feet of water. There are considerable tracts in which it is 
necessary to line the wells throughout with masonry, and this 
area is wont to increase after a series of wet seasons. At the 
same time, however, the injurious effects of such seasons on the 
cultivators is greatly lessened by the simultaneous extension of 
the lakes and swamps, giving a largely increased supply of surface 
water. In. 1902 the area irrigated from wells was 137,807 
acres, or over 5 9 per cent, of the irrigated area. This figure was 
obtained after a series of comparatively dry years; but it should 
be observed that the conditions of irrigation have distinctly 
changed since the famine of 1897, which gave a great impetus 
to the construction of wells all over the district. The number of 
masonry wells now available for irrigation is returned at 18,830, 
but of these less than 12,000 were actually employed in 1902. 
The number is largest in the Ptrrwa tahsil and smallest m 
Sp4p»r Besides these there are over 1,500 wells of half nry 
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in. all parts of the district, but especially in Purwa and Unao, 
The unprotected wells numbered 39,400 and are fairly equally 
distributed throughout the entire area. Wells are ordinarily 
worked by a bullock-run, though in cases where the water is not 
far from the surface many cultivators prefer to substitute 
labourers for bullocks as being more efficient and able to 
irrigate a larger area in a given time. Most of the labour 
is supplied by the cultivator’s family, but the common custom is 
for the cultivators to unite together and help each other in turn 
to irrigate their fields. Where water is close to the surface the 
ordinary form of lever lift is in general use. 

The number of tanks available for irrigation is returned at 
17,234, but of these less than half were employed in 1902. 
Recourse is made to them chiefly 'in the Mohan and Purwa 
tahsils ; in all 78,274 acres were thus watered, or 30 per cent, 
of the total irrigated area. The other sources are responsible for 
the remaining eleven per cent. The area so irrigated varies 
greatly in different parts of the district : in many parganas the 
streams are either not used or only used to a very small extent. 
The Sai is the most important, as the largest areas irrigated from, 
other sources are in the parganas of Auras-Mohan and Mauran- 
wan. In Bangarmau and Fatehpur-Chaurasi the Kalyani is 
used somewhat extensively, while the Toni, Tinai and Gurdhoi 
are available in the south and south-west. 

The district having been for a long time fairly protected 
by means of well irrigation is not affected by minor droughts; 
at the same time it has not escaped from the famines which 
have visited the province of Oudh from time to time. There 
are practically no records regarding the earlier famines in 
this district, but it may generally be assumed that they 
occurred at the same time and in the same degree as in the 
adjoining district of Lucknow. We merely know that Unao 
was seriously affected by the famines of 1769, 1783 and 1838. 
After annexation the droughts of 1861, 1865 and 1869 occa- 
sioned a rise in prices which led to considerable distress. In 
1865 the price of wheat rose to an average of 16*65 sirs to the 
rupee, while in the following year it was even higher, the 
average for wheat being 15*18 sirs and of barley .21*5. In 
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1873 and 1874 grain was at a very high rate owing to bad 
harvests and the exports to Bengal. Wheat rose to an average 
of 16-38 s6rs — a figure which at that time meant real scarcity. 
The average prices, however, are of little use as a guide, as 
they varied at different seasons of the year. As in other 
districts, prices are at their highest in January and. February, 
before the spring harvest is reaped, and again in July and 
August, before the cutting of the autumn crops. Barley is the 
cheapest grain in, the latter period, and kodon and bajra in the 
former; famine is only to be apprehended when the prices 
of these cheapest grains rise above a certain figure. The 
ordinary food of the people consists of the cheaper grains of 
maize, rice and ltodon in the five months ending with March, 
and of peas, barley, gram and pulses during the rest of the 
year. If any of these grains rise in price, it will be aban- 
doned for a cheaper and inferior kind. 

A more serious famine occurred in 1877 and 1878, although 
it was less felt in the south-east of tho district than elsewhere 
in the Lucknow division. There was some distress in. August 
1877, but at the commencement a considerable proportion of the 
population had something to fall back upon. Relief works 
Were opened on the 2nd of October 1877, and continued in 
operation throughout the cold weather, closing in the last week 
of March 1878. The maximum attendance in any one week 
was recorded for that ending the 14th of March, when 44,371 
persons were employed. The^ works consisted of the collection 
of metal on the provincial road and i mproving the local roads, 
especially that from Ilnao to Bihar and Purwa. The people 
suffered considerably throughout the cold weather, and espe- 
cially in Auras-Mohan. In February four poor-houses were 
opened st the tahsll headquarters, but that at IJnao alone was of 
any size, the average attendance being 304 persons. When 
harvesting operations commenced a rapid fall occurred in the 
demand for relief. The works were deserted and closed, and 
the attendance in poor-houses dwindled down to 178. It was 
found impossible, however^ to close the central poor-house, 
though throughout May a*d June the number re ed 
dictionary at about sixty persons, ahnott all of whom were 
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physically incapable of work of any kind. The outturn of 
the rabi harvest was up to the average on the higher lands, 
but inferior in the low and outlying tracts. Iel the beginning 
of May the price of wheat ranged from 11 to 15 s6rs and 
no marked fall in prices occurred. Symptoms of distress reap- 
peared in parts of the district at the beginning of June, and 
relief works were started at Sheikhpnr and at Bihar; the latter 
however, was only kept open for a few days- The num- 
bers increased towards the end of July, and in the middle of 
August, 1878, the daily average number of persons employed 
was about 1,400. It seems that many well-to-do labourers 
attended the works, for with the introduction of a reduced 
scale of wages on the 20th of August the attendance fell off 
rapidly, and the works were closed in the last week of Sep- 
tember. The poor-house at Unao was closed in the middle 
of December, 1878, by which time its necessity had entirely 
disappeared. 

The scanty rainfall of 1880 occasioned some scarcity, but 1 
there was no necessity for any famine operations in the district. 
From that year forward the harvests were at least up to the 
average till 1896, when famine again visited the district. The 
distress was most severely felt in those tracts where well 
irrigation was deficient, the district at that time being very 
unevenly protected in this respect. It was most severe in the 
northern part of Harha, Sikandarpur, parts of J h alotar-A jgai n , 
the northern villages of Safipnr, the upper circles of Bangarmau 
and Fatehpur-Chauxasi, the north of Anras-Mohan, and parts 
of Asoha, Purwa and Mauranwan, and the upland villages 
of Ghatampnr and Daundia Khera. Generally speaking, the 
Baiswara parganas escaped, but elsewhere there was an almost 
equal failure of the kharlf crops. In the succeeding rabi har- 
vest the cultivated area was seriously contracted, and the 
outturn was estimated at only 42 per cent, of the normal. 
Belief works were started all over the district, the first being 
the improvement of the road from Pariar to Hasanganj com- 
menced on the 15th of December, 1896. Other works were 
opened from time to time until May- 1897, the most important 
being the dr«n»gp scheme for the town of Un4o i 
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improvement of the roads from Auras to Mohan, from Mohan 
to Bangarmau, and from Bihar to Purwa and Nawabganj. 
These works remained open throughout the first half of 1897 
and the last was closed on the 7th of August, At the end 
of December, 1896, the number of persons on relief was 6,247 ; 
during January there was a rapid increase, the numbers rising 
to 34,773 at the end of the month. The increase was main- 
tained throughout February, and on the last day of that month 
the number stood at nearly 49,000, From that date they began 
to decline, and on the 24th of April 1897 there were less than 
5,000 persons in receipt of relief. After the rabi harvest, how- 
ever, they again rose rapidly, and at the end of May the figuie 
was given as 20,632. The numbers declined during the month 
of June and still more noticeably in July, the total at the 
end of that month being only 427. At the end of August all 
relief stopped. By way of further relief suspension of the 
revenue demand was sanctioned to the extent of JEts. 7,79,024; of 
this over two-thirds were for the kharff harvest of 1897, and 
the hulk of the remainder for the following rabi. Of these 
suspensions over two lakhs of rupees wore ultimately remitted — • 
a sum equivalent to 13‘44 per cent, of the total demand of th© 
district. 

Closely connected with the history of famines is that of 
prices. Generally speaking, it would seem that prices are 
higher in Unao than in other parts of Oudh, this being due to 
the neighbourhood of the great marts of Cawnpore and Luck- 
now, the former especially being an important centre of the 
export trade in grain. Unfortunately there are for this district no 
reliable statistics of tho retail prices of agricultural produco, those 
that exist being very fragmentary and in many cases obviously 
incorrect. Mr. Moreland, who went into the subject at great 
length, came to the conclusion that a more accurate record 
might be found in the average of prices for the four surround- 
ing districts of Lucknow, Cawnpore, Hardoi and Bai Bareli. 
He was of the opinion that the proximity of Cawnpore and the 
Ganges only influenced priee3 up to and from a few years after 
annexation, and that provision could be made for the difference 
by taking the average of two rural and two urban district*. 
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In this manner he obtained a table of average prices since 1861 
of the four principal staples— wheat, barley, rice and juar — which 
between them occupy nearly four-fifths of the cultivated, area of 
the district. It must be noted, however, that the prices thus 
obtained are generally much cheaper than those recorded by 
Mr. Maeonoehie in 1874 and also than the retail prices which 
have ruled at Unao since 1890. It is possible that the state of 
the Unao market does not fairly represent the state of the district 
as a whole, as it is on the line of rail and therefore must be 
influenced by the export trade. As the figures for single years 
are apt to be misleading owing to accidental causes, the history 
of prices will be more accurately observed by grouping them m 
quinquennial periods. The result thus obtained was that from 
1861 to 1870 prices rose by 29-1 per cent. From 1871 to 1875 
there was a considerable fall in prices, the total rise since 1861 
being only 13-3 per cent. During the next five years they 
again rose slightly, the average in 1880 being 18'2 per cent, 
above that of 1861. From 1881 to 1885 prices ruled very low, 
the difference between the averages of 1885 and 1861 being no 
more than 8*3 per cent. From 1886 onwards there was a very 
rapid rise in prices, and in 1894, the year of settlement, the 
average was no less than 39*4 per cent, above that of 1861. 
The rise is illustrated by the fact that while from 1861 to 1865 
as much as 25 sirs of grain could be bought for a rupee, in the 
four years ending 1894 the amount obtainable was only 18 sirs. 
It will be seen that prices were very high from 1866 to 1870 — a 
fact which is due to the scarcity in 1869, when prices touched 
the highest point hitherto recorded. Allowing for this excep- 
tional year, it appears that there was a distinct rise of prices 
commencing from about 1864, w r bich maintained itself with the 
usual fluctuations till 1830; after that year there appears to 
have been some tendency towards a fall, but in 1887 a marked 
rise set in, which has continued to the present time. In 1901 
it was estimated that the normal prices were 14*2 sirs for wheat, 
19 stirs for barley, 19*25 sirs for juar and 12 sirs for common 
rice. The present averages are, however, again upset by the 
inclusion of the famine year of 1897 as the average for wheat was 
then lee# than nine sirs and barley and juar about ten sirs each' 
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Mr. Moreland writes: “There can be little doubt that 
the rise of prices established in the decade 1861 — 1870 was due to 
the opening out of the province in the early years of British 
rule. Communications were extended and protection was 
afforded to life and property ; it thus became possible to trade 
in security over large areas, and with an increased supply of 
currency, the demand for, and price of, agricultural produce 
naturally rose. The origin of the second and more marked 
rise in prices must be sought elsewhere, as there is no corres- 
ponding development in the period of its occurrence. To a 
certain extent it is to be found in the excessively wet seasons 
of the last five or six years, but the main cause is generally 
held to be connected with the fall in the gold value of silver. 
The question is one which can hardly be treated adequately 
within the limits of this report, as it would require an examina- 
tion of statistics for the whole of India or rather for the whole 
world, and I pass on to the question whether prices are likely 
to maintain their present level. It seems on the whole probable 
that the earlier rise in prices has been established permanently, 
and that the level will never fall to that which prevailed thirty 
years ago. As to the rise which commenced in 1886-87, there 
appears to be more room for hesitation, as bad seasons are not 
likely to continue and it is to be hoped that the gold value of 
silver will rise; there are thus grounds for thinking that 
whatever bo the cause of the second rise in prices it may not be 
maintained in its entirety.”* It must be noted, however, that 
these remarks have lost much of their force at the present day. 
At the time of the settlement the value of the rupee bad not 
been fixed, and it yet remains to be seen whether the permanent 
artificial rate of exchange will have any lasting favourable 
influence 'on the prices. The hope that this may be so certainly 
finds little support from the figures of the past few years. 

There is nothing at all peculiar about the weights and 
' measures in use in the district. For measuring land the ordinary 
standard bfgha is invariably employed, this being equivalent, 
as everywhere, to 3,025 square yards. This was the blgha in use 
during ISawsbi times and this fact probably accounts for the 
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entire absence of any local measure of area. For measures of 
weight-, too, the ordinary standard is the Government s£r of 80 
tolas or 14,400 grains. Besides this, there is a local ptlcka s6r of 
96 tolas or 17,280 grains, which is sometimes used. This large 
s&r is also found m Kai Bareli and appears to have been origin- 
ally derived from a weight of 100 Lucknow rupees of 173 
grains each. When the native coinage went out of use, the 
Banias, with their natural tendency to reduce weights when 
possible, would at once substitute 96 of the new rupees for the 
old weight, and thus effect a modest saving in every s6r. 

The prevailing rates of interest are very much the same as ] 
in the adjoining districts. As a general rule it may be stated 
that in small transactions, where ornaments are given in pawn, 
the rate is six pies per rupee per mensem, or 3 7 '5 per cent, per 
annum. Sometimes, however, the rate falls as low as three pies 
per rupee, or 18"75 per cent., while the common rate of one rupee 
per cent, per mensem is also frequently met with. Where real 
property is mortgaged, the usual rate is somewhat less, amount- 
ing generally to 12 annas per cent, per mensem, or 8 per cent, 
per annum. For larger transactions recourse is readily made to 
the banking houses of Lucknow, Cawnpore and this district. 
In former days the great banking firm was that of Chandan Lai 
at Mauranwan, whose family rose to wealth and influence 
through money-lending; but soon after annexation the family 
withdrew largely from trade and lived chiefly on their estates. 
Their place was taken by several Cawnpore houses who estab- 
lished agents at Unao. At the last census of 1901 there were 
over five thousand bankers and bankers’ clerks; most of theee 
represent the ordinary village mahdjan, but there are about a 
dozen large banking firms of Brahmans with headquarters m 
the Bihar and Ghdtampur parganas and branches in various 
parts of eastern Bengal and Chhota ISTlgpur. Loans are most 
frequently made in grain, the cultivators being largely depen- 
dent on the Banias for seed. Such advances are usually repaid 
in kind, and as the grain is borrowed when its price is highest 
and returned when it is cheapest, the lenders generally contrive 
to get an exorbitant percentage out of the cultivators It is a 
us system, but the only remedy is increased provide no* 
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on the part of the landowners and their tenants. The price of 
land varies and statistics of sales are notoriously unreliable for 
striking an average, as so much depends on the peculiar condi- 
tions of each transaction. Generally speaking, it may be said 
that in buying villages and land a return is looked for which 
will bring in from five to seven per cent, on the outlay. 

TTnao is a purely agricultural district, and trade is limited 
to supplying the ordinary wants of the inhabitants. In 1865 
the Settlement Officer wrote : “The commerce of the district is 
small, and chiefly carried on by traders resident at Mauranwan, 
Purwa, Bangarmau, Muradabad, and some of the small ganjes 
scattered through the district. The principal exports are grain 
of all kinds, gur, ghl and tobacco, a little indigo and saltpetre. 
The latter is almost entirely shipped to Calcutta. The other 
articles are, for tho most part, sent across the Ganges, either to 
Cawnpore, Bilhaur or Fateh garb. The chief imports are Euro- 
pean cloth, salt, iron, cotton, spices and similar necessaries 
required for the consumption of a rural population.”* No data 
were then available from which reliable figures oould be obtained 
for estimating the amount of these exports and imports; and the 
same remark applies to-day. Thirty years later Mr. Moreland 
states : “It has not been possible to obtain any figures showing 
the whole amount of traffic in the district, and the following 
must be taken merely as indications of the general flow of trade. 
The rail-borne traffic at Ajgain and Unao for the last four years 
(1892 to 1895) shows an annual export of 1,700 tons of genera^ 
merchandize against an import of 610 tons. Railway stores 
show the large export of 835 tons a year. The statistics avail- 
able do not show what classes of goods are dealt in ; but I learn 
that the exports of goods are almost entirely grain, while the 
railway stores consist principally of kankar for ballast. The 
figures for general merchandize would show a larger excess of 
exports but for the very heavy imports of grain made in 1894, 
to meet the partial failure of the autumn crops. These figures 
take no account of the large volume of trade that goes by road 
to Cawnpore and to the various stations in the Lucknow 
district ■ no figures for thin are ' available but the traffic to 
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Cawnpore ia very great.”* The railway of late years has very 
largely supplanted the road -borne traffic. In 1S73 the export of 
general merchandize from Unao and Ajgain was only 190 tom, as 
against an import of 98 tons. It cannot be said, however, that 
the opening of the railway or of any roads has had any marked 
effect on the prosperity of the towns and markets in this dis- 
trict. For all practical purposes the grain trade is the only 
trade of Unao, and this is almost entirely an export trade, the 
bulk of the superfluous produce of the district being still conveyed 
by carts, not by rai lway, to Cawnpore. 

The manufactures of the district are of singularly little l 
importance. Not only is there no handicraft peculiar to Unao, * 
but no single reference is made to this district in any of the 
monographs on the various industries of the province. In for- 
mer days there were large indigo and salt works at different 
places, but these were closed at annexation. Indigo was extens- 
ively grown in the parganas of Harka, Bangarman and 
part of Safipur. There were two large factories during Nawabi 
rule — one near the Ganges in Harha, and the other at Miyan- 
ganj established by Miyan Almas Ali Khan, ; both went to 
rnin in the latter days of Oudh rule, and the people ceased 
growing the plant. After annexation a factory was started 
at Muradabad ; but this, too, has dropped out of existence with 
the general decline in the trade, and now very little indigo is 
grown in the district. Saltpetre was manufactured up to 1877 
by a Lucknow firm, but the owner in that year left Lucknow 
and the house was broken up. At the present time the chief 
manufacture of the district is that of brass and copper utensils. 
These are made at Bhagwantnagar and Newalganj, both of 
which places have a considerable local reputation, and also at 
Muradabad, whence they are exported to the neighbouring 
baz&rs of the Hardoi district. Country cloth is made for local 
consumption at several places, especially Newalganj, but the 
outturn is not large. In the villages of Bidhun in tabsil 
Unao and at Jamalnagar in Safipur printed cotton floor-cloths, 
quilts and bedding are manufactured and sold at the adjoining' 
markets of Mallanwan Madhoganj and Sandlla in Hardoi 
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The markets are numerous and well distributed over the 
district, but individually they are of no great size. Besides the 
open, markets at the different bazars, there are numerous smaller 
ones held once or twice a week at all the chief villages in each 
pargana for the convenience of the neighbouring villagers, who 
there dispose of their surplus produce and supply themselves 
with their few necessaries, A list of all the markets, showing 
the day or days on which they are held, will be found in the 
appendix. “ Formerly the principal marts were held at the 
bathing fairs at Pariar and other places on the Ganges and. 
the fair at Kusumbhi ; but now, ‘though the fairs have lost 
little of their popularity as religious and social institutions, 
the amount of trade is almost nominal. It is a generally recog- 
nised fact that tho importance of such fairs diminishes as the 
country is developed and facilities are multiplied for obtaining 
goods at numerous fixed marts; Unao has reached this stage 
of progress ; but there are as yet few signs of the next step, the 
supersession of markets held on fixod days by shops and places 
of business open daily throughout the year-”* 

There are several fairs and religious gatherings, of some 
importance held in the district; but their popularity appears to 
have decreased of late years in most eases, A list of them will 
be found in the appendix to this volume. The largest is that 
at Pariar, the headquarters of the pargana of that name in the 
Unao talisll. The principal object is bathing in the Ganges, 
but it is also the largest commercial fair of the district, a con- 
siderable business being carried on in cloth, blankets and other 
articles. It is held at. the full moon of EArtik and lasts for 
about a week, although formerly it covered a period extending 
over ton or fifteen days. The attendance is usually somewhat less 
than 100,000 persona, but thirty years ago twice that number 
assembled, and in Haw&bi days most of the Hindu nobles resorted 
hither. A small proportion of pilgrims come by railtoBithur in 
the Cawupore district, and thence cross the river to Pariar. Con- 
temporaneously with this fair, other assemblages occur at Kul- 
huagarha on the banks of the Ganges in pargana Harha, and at 
Nanamanghat in the Safipur tahail The attendance at each of 
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these is about 50,000 persons, but the former was once of very 
muck greater importance : it is only patronized by people from 
the neighbourhood and is almost wholly religions in character, 
although formerly a fair amount of trade was carried on. A 
very popular fair is the Eusakri, held at the village of Kusum- 
bhi in the Mohan tahsfl. It occurs on the full moon of 
Baisakh, and lasts for a week, attracting some 70,000 people, of 
whom about 10,000 are estimated to arrive by railway at 
Ajgain station. The fair is held in honour of Debi, and is 
mainly of a religious character, although some trade in cloth 
and other articles is carried on. The worshippers ask some 
boon of the Goddess, and in the event of its being granted 
sacrifice a goat at the next annual gathering. Lastly, we may 
mention the fairs known as Takya Muhabbat Shall, which are 
held at Patan in the Purwa tahsll in March and December 
and last for a few days. These fairs are attended by some 
80,000 persons, who assemble in honour of the .Faqir Muhab- 
bat Shah and also to deal in cloth, blankets, silk and the like. 
In 1S75 the estimated average attendance was nearly twice the 
present number. There are in reality no shrines of note or 
famous places of pilgrimage in the district. In almost every 
pargana there are temples with some local interest attached to 
them, but none which require special remark, unless perhaps 
the temples at Pariar, which being, situated on the banks of 
the Ganges and opposite Bithur, have borrowed some of the 
reputed sanctity of the latter locality. Ifone the less, the num- 
ber of fairs, great and small, held in the Unao district is 
unusually large, as will be seen from the list. Most of them are, 
however, too insignificant to call for any remark. It will he 
noticed that in the Purwa and Mohan tahslls the fairs are not 
very numerous, but in Safipur especially there is a very great 
number of unimportant fairs attended by odIj a few hundred 
persons. 

The district is fairly well provided with means of com mu- 1 
ideation. There is only one line of railway within its limits, 
the Cawnpore-Lucknow branch of the Oudh and Bohilkhand 
Railway whioh mns through the centre and has fitat ons at 
Cawnpore bndge Unao and Ajgain The land was applied for 
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early in 18(14, and handed over to the railway authorities after 
payment of compensation to the zamhndSrs by August of the 
same year. The engineering works were completed, and the 
line opened for traffic in May 1867. Parallel to this runs the 
metre-gauge line of the same system which was opened in April 
1897. The total length of this railway through the district is 
26 miles. On the broad-gauge line three trains run daily each 
way, and two trains daily in each direction on the metre-gauge 
The only important bridge on the railway is that over the 
Ganges; it is 2,572 feet in length, and consists of 28 spans of 
100 feet, two spans of 96 feet and two spans of 40 feet. It was 
opened on the 15th of July 1875. The main line of the same 
railway passes close along the north-eastern border of the district 
in purgana Malihabad of Lucknow, and affords a ready means 
of communication to those parts. 

The roads of the district fall under two main heads, pro- 
vincial and local, the former being managed by the Public 
Works Department and the latter by the District Board. A 
list of all the roads of the district, specifying their length and 
class, will be found in the appendix. The provincial roads 
are two in number. The first is the Oudh Trunk road from 
Lucknow to Cawnpore and Pyzabad. It passes through the 
station of Unao and the old tahsil headquarters of Nawabganj. 
Its total length from the north bank of the Ganges to the 
boundary of the Lucknow district is 29 miles 6 furlongs; and 
the average cost of maintenance Rs. 234 per mile annually. 
This road was constructed during Nawabi times, by Wajid Ali 
Shah, the last king of Oudh, and lip to the mutiny was the only 
metalled road of any length within the province. It formed the 
route taken by General Havelock when advancing to the relief 
of Lucknow in 1857, and on it were fought some of his severest 
actions. There is a dak bungalow on this road at Unao, 
inspection bungalows at Naw&bgan j and M ansulchera on th e banks 
of the Ganges, andencamping-grounds at Unao and Nawffiaganj. 
Tho other road of this class is a short feeder road of less than 
half a mile in length leading to the Ajgain railway station. 

Ti e local roads are divided into four classes These are 
known as first class roads raeta led bridged and drained 
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throughout; second cla3S roads, unmetalled, bridged and 
drained throughout; third class roads, un metalled, banked and 
surfaced, but not drained ; and fourth class roads, unmetalled, 
banked but not surfaced, partially bridged and drained. The 
metalled roads are maintained by tbe Public Works Depart- 
ment at the expense of the District Board. In 1903 they had 
a total aggregate length of 71 miles 2 furlongs, the cost of their 
maintenance being Rs. 224 per mile. The second class roads are 
165 miles in length and the yearly amount allotted for their repair, 
including bridges and culverts, gives an approximate average 
cost of Rs. 25 a mile. The third class roads are 203 miles 5 
furlongs in length and are maintained at an approximate average 
cost of Rs. 15 per mile. The fourth class roads are only six in 
number, and have a total length of 41 miles ; they are only to be 
described as fair weather roads, the average cost of maintenance 
being Rs. 6 per mile. In addition to these aligned roads, there 
are numerous cart tracks leading everywhere across the district, 
these form a sufficient means of communication for certainly 
eight months of the year. Owing to the nature of tbe country 
the whole district can be traversed with considerable facility at 
any' time between the months of October and June. 

The first class local roads, excluding those within th e station T 
of tlnao, which have an aggregate length of 4 miles 4 fur- 
longs, are five in number. The longest of these is that from 
Unao to Rai Bareli, which leaves the provincial road about four 
miles east of Unao and runs through Purwa and Mauranwan* 
This is now metalled as far as Mauranwan, but was till recently 
a second class road. Its completion will probably be taken in 
band shortly. Through Unao passes the old Naw&bi road from 
Hardoi to Dalmau and Allah abad, which was kn own as an imperial 
highway at an early date. The portion from Unao to Hardoi is 
metalled as far as Safipur, a distance of 17 miles ; the remainder, 
from Safipur to Bangarmau and Hardoi, is still of the second 
class. The traffic is heavy and the surface is indifferent ; the 
portion between Safipur and Bangarmau is almost impassable 
during the rains, so much so that persons coming from Unao 
prefer to cross the Ganges and to travel by rail from Bilhwrr 
in the Caw n pore district The southern portion of this rOatf 


from tJaao to Dalmau is metalled as far as Bikrampur on the 
southern boundary of pargaua Hai’ha. It is in excellent con- 
dition, the traffic being comparatively light. The metalling 
of this road from Achalgauj to Bikrampar was only completed 
in 1003. The fourth road of this class is that from Ajgain on 
the provincial road to Mohan and the tahsfli station of 
Hasanganj. This is 14 miles in length and has been recently 
metalled. The last consists of a small portion, three miles 
in length, of the road from Unao to Sandila. The metalling 
only extends as far as the Government babtil plantation at 
Abbaspur, three miles north of Unao. 

Of the second class roads the most important is the contin- 
uation of the last-named road from Abbaspur to Rasnlabad, 
Auras and Sandila. It was constructed in 1864 and is a largely 
ficquentod highway. There is an inspection bungalow at Auras. 
Next cornea the remainder of the road from Unao and Safi pur 
to Bangarmau, Muradatxul and Hardoi. From Bikraropur, on 
the southern continuation of this road, the remainder of the 
road to Dalmau is un metalled. A similar branch takes off at 
Bikrampur and leads to Rai Bareli through Patan and Bihar. 
The two are joined by a cross-road from Bihar to Baksar on the 
Ganges, which was constructed in 1864 . For the remaining 
roads reference may be made to the map and the list given m 
the appendix. The old road from Pariar to Rasnlabad, Mohan 
and Lucknow was formerly of considerable importance and was 
a well-known highway in Naw&bi times. It was embellished 
by spacious sartiis, markets and handsome bridges and wells, 
built by the wealthy Lucknow officials to perpetuate their names 
and memories. The bridges and many of the wells remain, 
but the markets, deserted by the traffic wh ich now passes along 
the railway and the main road to Cawnpore, lie in ruins. 
Close to the Lucknow border is Tikaitganj built by Maharaja 
Tiltait Rai, the minisler of Asaf-uddaula. Further west, the 
biidge over the ravine leading into Maharajganj and the market 
were built by Raja Bal Kishan, and the adjoining market by 
Newal Rai, the Naib of Safdar Jang. Similarly the baz&r of 
M yanganj was built by Miyan Almas Ah Khan the finance 
m n eter of Aj&af ud-dau a and Saadat Ah K an All these 
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places have greatly decayed and are now of diminished 
importance. 

A list of the ferries in the district will be found in the Ferries, 
appendix. They are managed by the Cawnpore authorities, and 
the District Board of Unao receives no income from this source 
except from the small ferry over the 8ai at Inayatpur in par- 
gana Auras-Mohan. The chief means of transit across the 
Ganges is the railway bridge at Cawnpore ; but besides this there 
are public ferries at several places, the chief being those at 
Namimau, Baksar, Pariargkat, Ruppur, Sarayan and Akbarpur 
Saing. All along the river the fishermen keep small boats in 
which they convey passengers across the Ganges; and in many 
places during the hot weather the river becomes fordable, but 
few persons ever venture upon the passage. 


CHAPTER III. 


The People. 


The first regular census of the district was taken in 1889', c 
but as at that time the district had not yet assumed its present ll 
form we have to compile the totals from those of the old dis- 
trict and of the parganas that were subsequently added to it. 
We thus obtain a population of 945,955 persons, with an 
average density, estimated on the present area, of 544 persons to 
the square mile. This was the first census taken in Oadh, and 
consequently may bo considered as only fairly accurate. The 
people viewed the undertaking with suspicion, hut this did not 
lead to the concealment of females that was so marked in the 
northern districts. 

The next enumeration was that of 1881, when the census < 
of Unao was taken simultaneously with that of the rest of 
India. It was then ascertained that the district contained a 
total population of 899,069 persons. This showed a very sur- 
prising decrease, which amounted to no less than 46,888 
persons: a similar phenomenon w r as observed in the adjoining 
districts of Lucknow and Rai Bareli. This decrease, so far 
as it was actual and not merely apparent,* may primarily be 
attributed to scarcity, bad harvests occurring in. 1874, 1377,1873 
and 1880 ; these naturally had a retarding effect on the popula- 
tion, which was further enhanced by severe epidemics of cholera 
and small-pox, and the terrible outbreak of fever which visited 
the district in. 1879. The density had shrunk to only 514*7 
persons to the square mile— a figure which strikingly illustrates 
the' state of depression then existing. 


* It has been, avgges W that the roie* for tbe 1880 oeum iuit; sad 
tk*t ihry often rtanlted in (kails on. 
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From 1881 onwards there has been a material improve- 
ment. Daring the following decade the district enjoyed great 
prosperity, with good harvests and sufficient rainfall. The 
population at the census of 1891 was recorded as 953,636, showing 
an increase of no less than 54,567 persons, while the density rose 
to 536‘4 to the square mile. That thiB increase was due to the 
absence of natural calamities is evident from the fact that the 
population increased rapidly at the same time in every district in 
Oudh, the province bein g generally in a most flourishing state. 

The last census was that taken on the 1st of March 1901. 
The population was then returned at 976,639 persons — the 
highest figure hitherto recorded. The increase since 1891 was 
well maintained, but not at the same rate as in the previous 
decade. The cholera epidemic of 1894 and the famine of 1897 
exercised a retarding influence, but this was compensated by the 
fair conditions of other years. The density rose to 563-4 persons 
to tho square mile — a figure which places Unao seventh in 
point of density among the districts of Oudh and third in the 
Lucknow division. The increase was not caused to any extent 
by immigration, for no less than 98-54 per cent, of the population 
were born in Unao or the adjoining districts, while on the other 
hand there had been considerable emigration, the percentage 
of emigrants to the population bom in the district being no less 
than 10*72 — a figure that was only exceeded in Lucknow and 
Hardoi of all the districts of Oudh. 

Of the total population at the last census, 499,015 were 
males and 477,634 females; the disproportion between the sexes 
amounts to a defect of 4 - 3 per cent, on the part of females. This 
is no unusual feature, for the defect is very much greater in the 
adjoining districts of Hardoi and Lucknow, although, in JUi 
Bareli, as throughout the oast of Oudh, we find an actual excess 
of females. At one time, no doubt, female infantieido was very 
widely practised in this district, and of late years there has 
been a material increase in the number of females. In 1881 
there were only 94-5 females to every 100 males; ten years 
later the proportion had risen to 94'S per cent, and now it is 
nearly 96 The district occupies an intermediate position 
between the DufLb where males axe proport onately much more 
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numerous, and the eastern districts, in which we find a consider- 
able excess of females. In the Purwa tabsil females are actu- 
ally more numerous than males, the difference amounting to 
5,670. In Unao males exceed females by nearly 5,000, while in 
Mohan and Safipur the difference is far greater, amounting to 
about 11,000- The disproportion is far more marked in. the 
case of Hindus than of Musalmans, the difference amounting to 
4-71 per cent, in the case of the former and 1*7 9 per cent, of the 
latter — a fact which would of itself afford a presumption of 
infanticide. We find, however, that the number of Hindu 
females under ten years of age is very nearly equal to that of 
the males ; between ten and 20 the disproportion is marked, but 
it disappears again between 20 and 40, becoming most notice- 
able between the ages of 40 and 60. It would thus seem that 
the practice no longer exists, although possibly it has left its 
traces, as Darwin suggested, in some influence of heredity. 

Classifying the whole population by religions, there were ] 
at the last census 898,014 Hindus, 78,278 Musalmans, 190 
Aryas, 136 Christians, 12 Sikhs, eight Jains and one Buddhist. 
The last three call for no further comment; the Sikhs are 
policemen, and the Jains traders, but they have made no settle- 
ment in the district. Hindus thus number 91-95 per cent., 
Musalmans 8'02, Christians -01 and Aryas *02 per cent. The 
number of Musalmans is lower than in any district of Oudh, 
although Unao is very closely approached in this respect by 
Eai Bareli. At the same time, we find in this district a 
remarkable instance of the phenomenon elsewhere observed, that 
the rate of increase is very much greater on the part of Musal- 
mans than of Hindus. Since 1881 the proportion of the former 
has increased from 7*64 to 8-02 per cent., while the Hindus 
show a proportionate decrease, from 92-35 to 91-95 per cent. 
This is entirely due to natural development, for the Mnsalman. 
religion has made no progress, and there has been no attempt 
whatever at propagandism in the district. Probably the reason 
elsewhere assigned holds good in this case also, that the Musal- 
mans do not include among their numbers so large a proportion 
of the very poor aa do the Hindus, while a more ample diet 
tends to greater fertility 
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Christianity has nob made much progress in Unao. Of the 
136 Christians enumerated in 1901, 26 were Europeans, five 
Eurasians and 106 natives. In 1881 the number of Native 
Christians was only 14, rising to 65 in 1891. Of the present 
number, ten belong to the Church of England and nine are Roman 
Catholics, the remainder being American Episcopal Methodists. 
There is no Anglican church in Unao, the station being visited 
four times a year from Cawnpore, and no work has been 
done in the district by any of the missionary societies under 
the auspices of the Church of England. In 1882 operations 
were commenced by a local preacher of the American Mission, 
but in the following three years only one convert was baptized. 
In 1SS5 one, and in 1S86 six baptisms were made, and in 
tho latter year a small school was opened at Purwa. In 1887 
evangelistic work was begun at Safipur and Nawabganj, and 
there were 13 baptisms in all. Since that date a school has 
been continuously open at Unao, under the management of 
a resident pastor. There are now six boys’ and one girls' 
school in tho district, but in 1903 the total Native Christian 
community was estimated at 180 persons. The mission is 
visited four times a year by tbe Presiding Elder of Hardoi. 

The Arya Samkj was first promulgated at Bigahpur in 
this district during the lifetime of the founder, Swami Daya- 
nand Saras wati. It has, however, made little progress; in 1891 
there were 123 Aryas, and at the last census the number had 
risen to 190. There are two lodges at Nawabganj and Unao, 
the latter having been started in 1896; but adherents of the 
Samfij are to be found scattered in villages all over the district, 
such as Bigahpur, Dubopur, Pandari, Rawatpur and Perk a. 
The Samaj maintains a school at Rawatpur. Of the Aryas, 
164 are Brahmans, the remainder being Rajputs, Banias and 
others. At the last census one was a Bahelia, the only Arya 
member of this caste in the whole of the United Provinces. 

The Musalmans of Unao are for the most part the 
descendants of the invaders who at various times streamed into 
Oudh, an account of whom will be found in the historical por- 
tion of this volume. As the armies passed on strong 

garrisons were left to protect their roar and to keep open 
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communication with Behli.' The invaders fixed upon their head- 
quarters, planted groves, built houses, and took wives from, the 
women of the country, so that gradually the camp became a 
town* The chiefs acquired estates by various means, while their 
sous entered the service of the Subahdars of Oudh. The other 
Musalmans are descended from converted Hindus, who changed 
their creed, either to save their ancestral property from con-' 
fiscation, or to acquire that of their neighbours; they are found 
scattered about the villages of the district, whereas the original 
Musalmans reside chiefly in the old qasbas . The latter, as 
might be expected from dwellers in towns, are as a rule 
brighter and more intelligent than Hindus; hut at the same time 
they are more deceitful and intriguing. In many of their 
customs they have become Hinduised, and, leaving off the strict 
practice of their written laws, have adopted customs more 
suited to their state and the times in which they live. With 
regard to the others, Mr. Maconochie writes: “Among the 
avowedly new Muhammadans who turned from Hinduism but 
a few generations ago, such as the zamind&rs of Kainapur, 
Umramau, Seora of pargana Jhalotar, and of Eikarn in pargana 
Pnrwa, Hindu customs are carried on to an even greater extent; 
daughters are rigorously excluded from all participation in 
their father's property, sons inherit according to the custom of 
the Hindu clan from which they sprang; and in some instances, 
as in the case of the zamfndars of Makdudpur, the practice 
of the rite of circumcision alone distinguishes them from the 
surrounding heathen population; they seldom or never repeat 
prayers, they wear Hindu clothing and call themselves by 
Hindu names; in fact they are at heart Hindus, and as far as 
practicable keep up their old manners and traditions."* The 
Musalmans own about 14 per cent, of the district, their largest 
possessions being in Auras-Mohan, Safipur, Bangarmau, TTnap 
and Asiwan-Easulabad. The chief Musalman landholders are 
the taluqdars of Kakrali and Jalalpur in Hardoi, and of Miyan- 
ganj and Unao in this district. Ab usual, the great majority of 
all the Musalmans of the district call themselves Sunnis; at tlfe 
last con sue there were however 7,205 Ships which gives » 
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proportion that is in excess of the provincial average, and the total 
number is only exceeded in the great Shia centres of Lucknow 
and Pyzabad. 

Of the whole Muhammadan population at the last census, 
17,329, or 22 per cent., were Sheikhs, chiefly of the Siddiqi sub- 
division, with a fair proportion of Qurreshis. Next come 
Patk&ns, with 13,571 representatives, or 13 per cent. These 
belong to many subdivisions, but notably the Ghori, the mem- 
bers of this clan being more numerous than in any other district 
of Ondh: others are the Yusufzais, "Warakzais, who again are 
unusually numerous, Kakars, Lodis and. Bangash. Saiyid3 
amounted to 3,529 persons, a small proportionate number ; they 
are chiefly of the Rizwi, Husaini and Zaidi subdivisions. 
Mughals, too, are scarce; there were only 743, nearly half of 
whom are Chaghtais. The converted Rajputs numbered 3,446 
persons, a singularly small figure for this part of Oudh ; they 
belong to many clans, the Sengars, Dikhits and Buis predo- 
minating. The other Musalman castes call for no special men- 
tion. The Julahas and Behnas, who are primarily cotton- 
carders and weavers, but who also betake themselves freely to 
agriculture, are the most numerous, with a total of 12,300 souls. 
Next come Faqfrs, with 7,758 persons, but besides these there are 
no others with five thousand representatives. Qassabs, Mani- 
llas, and Darzis each number over 2,000 persons, end Kunjras 
and Gaddis come next, with over 1,000. The others are of many 
castes, but no one of them possesses any peculiar interest or 
importance. 

First and foremost among the Hindus come the Brahmans, 
with 121,442 representatives, or 13-5 per cent, of the total Hindu 
population. The Brahmans are the second largest landholders in 
the district, holding 19 per cent, of the total area • they have consi- 
derable estateB in every pargana, but notably in Harha, Purwa, 
Safipur and Mauranwan. They include among their numbers 
the taluqdars of Sissaiudi, Bithar, Kardaha and Jagdispur, as 
well as several considerable landowners who are originally 
bankers by profession and reside chiefly in the Purwa tahsll. 
Almost all the Brahmans belong to the Kanyakubja or Kanaujia 
subdivision Some of the best known families are those of 
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Muradabad, Ugu, Shakurabad and Hafizabad; they are noted 
for the high dowries they demand in marriage and for the 
harsh treatment extended to their sons’ wives. Brahmans are 
found as cultivators everywhere, but especially in pargana Harha 
and the Purwa tahsil ; they are husbandmen of an inferior 
stamp, but they generally hold at a favoured rate. 

The Bajputs numbered 74,359 souls, or 8*2 per cent, of the B 
Hindu population. Their numbers are only exceeded in Hardoi 
and Fyzabad of all the Oudh districts. As throughout the west 
of Oudh, so in Unao, do we find a remarkable disproportion, 
between the sexes in the Bajputs, males numbering no less than 
40,221. The Bajputs are by far the largest landowners of 
Unao, and hold 45 per cent, of the entire area. They own the 
greater part of the Purwa and Mohan tali alls, and are also 
predominant in every other pargana except Safipur. Their 
tenant holdings, on the other hand, are proportionately email, 
as all the Bajputs, and especially the Bais, affect to despise 
cultivation and generally work their fields with hired labour. 
They always hold at favoured rates, paying on an average only 
Bs. 5*13 per acre. The clans are numerous, no less than ten 
having over 2,000 representatives. The chief are the Bais, who 
belong to the south of the district : most of them claim to 
belong to the great family of Tilokchand, but there are several 
others. The history of the Bais, as of the other clans, will be 
found in the account of the taluqdars and in the historical 
chapter. The Bais number 10,540 persons, and then come 
the Cb auhans with 9,693, and the Dikhits, with 8,315. The other 
important sects are the Janwars, Chandels, Gautama, Raik- 
wars, Parikars, Sen gars, and Gaurs. Besides th ese, the Gah arwars, 
Gaurs, Kaohwahas, Bathors and Bisens have each over 1,000 
members. 

In addition to the true Bajputs, we find one or two clans ] 
who are said to have been raised to this dignity by the great 
Tilokchand of Baiswara. Such are the Mahrors, who hold a 
portion of Harha. Their own story goes that their ancestor, 
Sheoraj Singh, came to this part of the country in consequence 
of hie relationship with Tilokchand, and that he settled in 
Beomjmau and colonized the adjacent territory on the other 
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hand, the tradition, current in the district is that -when Tilok- 
chand was defeated by the Patterns of Malihabad in Lucknow 
his followers fled and left him to his fate. The bearers of his 
litter, however, beat off his pursuers and carried him in safety 
from the field j for their bravery he made them Rajputs on the 
spot, changing their name from Mahra or K&har to Mahror. 
The change has been accepted and they now intermarry with 
the smaller clans. 

So, too, the Rawats of pargana Harha are said to be descended 
from an illegitimate son of an Ahirin, Rawat being one of the 
Ahir subdivisions. They themselves, however, assert that they 
are pure Bais, and state that about 300 years ago the aboriginal 
Sonars rose and massacred the whole family during festivities 
at Bithar, esc opt one woman who escaped and found protection 
with an Abir. In return for this service she called her son, 
who was born shortly afterwards, Rawat Beni Singh. This man 
entered the service of the Emperor at Dehli, and later on 
received permission to recover his ancestral estate from the 
Sonars whom ho entirely extirpated, and then re-established 
himself in the old home of the family. Elliot states that the 
Rawats are a recognised subdivision of tho Bais.* 

Continuing with the V aishvas, we find that Banias numbered 
14,746, Khattris 396, and Kayasths 10,262. The Banias are not 
of much importance in this district, and are for the most part 
small traders and money-lenders. Their landed possessions are 
comparatively small, amounting to 13,540 acres at the last settle- 
ment. Their chief estates are in Bangarmau, Harha and Auras- 
Hohan. The Banias of Unao are almost all Dusars, with a few 
Umarsand Agarwals. These Dusars rank low among Banias, admit 
widow marriage, and are said to be a sub-caste of Umars. They 
arc more numerous in Unao than elsewhere, but are largely 
found in the adjoining districts of C&wnpore, Hardoi, Lucknow 
and Rax Bareli. The Rhattris, though few in number, are of 
considerable importance ; they mainly belong to the great 
Mauranwan family, and are the fourth largest landowners in 
the district, holding at the last settlement 87,822 aores. Next 
to them come the Eayaeths with 86368 acres chiefly in the 
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Purwa and Mohan tahslls, The Kayasths are chiefly of the 
Sribastab subdivision, -while the rest are Nigams and Asthanas. 
The Nigam or Unaiya branch is supposed to have its origin 
in this district, and are certainly very numerous here as com- 
pared with other parts of the province. There is said to have 
been some change in their condition of late years. They have 
abolished the old system of kardao in the marriages of their 
sons and daughters. They no longer serve meat in marriage 
feasts, and as a rule they abstain from drinking on such 
occasions. 

Turning to the lower castes of Hindus, we come first to the C 
Chamars, who numbered 103,062 persons, or 1T4 per cent, of the 
total Hindu population. This caste occurs in large numbers 
everywhere, but calls for little remark. They occupy almost 
the lowest position in the social scale and are employed chiefly 
as field labourers. As agriculturists they are not of a high order; 
they hold a fair proportion of the land as ordinary tenants, hut 
more frequently perhaps they work for hire on the lands of the 
high caste tenants, such as Brahmans and Kajputs, who are too 
proud to handle the plough themselves. 

Next come the Ahirs, numbering 92,743 persons, or 10‘3 per j 
cent. Although their hereditary calling is that of herdsmen, 
they chiefly betake themselves to agriculture, a profession which 
they follow with some success. As tenants they pay an average 
rate of Bs. 5-69 per acre, and are found throughout the district, 
but especially in the Mohan tahsll. They are generally said to 
be the descendants of the old proprietors of the soil, as in Luck- 
now and Hardoi. Originally they appear to have been a pasto- 
ral race, herding their cattle in the forests which then covered 
the country, and raising a scanty crop of grain in the clearings 
round their villages. In Bai Bareli the Ahirs are said to be the 
modern representatives of the original Bhars, but whether this 
is so or not, they seem to have been dispossessed by the Rajput 
immigrants. They still have considerable landed possessions, 
amounting at the time of the last settlement to over 15,000 
acres ; three-fourths of this lie in the Mohan taksxl, and the 
rest in. Safipur and the parganas of Hath a, Ghatampur, Pau- 
la an and Purwa. 

c8 
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Very similar to the Ahirs are the Pasis, but the latter 
possess an inferior reputation, although under a settled govern- 
ment they have much improved and have given up to a large 
extent their old life of crime for agriculture. They numbered 
89,170 persons, or 9-9 per cent, of the Hindus at the last census. 
They own very little land, but are chiefly tenants or field 
labourers ; as cultivators they are of a very ordinary stamp and 
pay the same average rent as the Ahirs. To this caste belong 
the bulk of the village chaukidars, this being their hereditary 
vocation. During the Nawabi they formed a large proportion of 
the fighting retainers of the petty chiefs and were frequently 
notorious for their crime and turbulence. 

The Lodhs numbered 89,640 persons, or ten per cent, of the 
Hindu population, a higher figure than in any other district of 
the United Provinces. They, too, are said to have been among 
the earliest inhabitants of the district. They are cultivators of 
a high order, hard working and industrious ; they pay an average 
rent of Bp. 6-91 per acre, but the rate varies greatly in different 
parts, ranging from only Es. 4*79 in tab si t Safipur to Es. 6 29 
in Purwa. As tenants tb ev hold about 11 5 per cent, of the cul- 
tivated area and are found in largest numbers in the parganes 
of Mauranwan, Harha, Jhalotar-Ajgain and XJnao. The other 
super i or cultivators are the Kurmis and Kachhis or Muraos. The 
first numbered 19,176 persons in 1901, and though not so pre- 
dominant as in some districts of Oudh are generally considered 
the best tenants. This is evident from the fact that they pay a 
higher average rent than any other caste ; at the time of settle- 
ment it was Es. 7*S3 pec acre for the whole district, although in 
Safipur it was only Es. 6-52, whereas in the better soil of Purwa 
it averaged Es. 8*63. The Kurmis are most numerous in the 
parganas .of Bangarmau, Purwa and Mauranwan. They own 
about 13,000 acres of land, more than half of which is in Ban- 
garmau, and the bulk of the remainder in Safipur, Ghatampur 
and Magrayar. The Kaohhis and Muraos numbered 35,960 per- 
sons, a very fair average ; they are market gardeners and chiefly 
confine themselves to the superior crops. They hold about 
six per cent, of the cultivation as tenants, their largest holdings 
being in Mauranwan Auras Mohan, and Bangarmau. As a 
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rule th ey hold the best laud, and consequently pay very high rents. 
The average rate for Kachhis for the whole district is Rs. 7*4 
per acre, but this would be much higher were it not that m 
Mauranwan they only pay Rs. 5*52, which is less than any 
other caste.* * 

The remaining Hindu castes are of no interest or import- 0 
ance and require no detailed mention, as none of them are 
peculiar to Unao, nor do they, except in a few cases, occur in. 
any unusual numbers. The most numerous are th e Gadariyas, Nais, 
Roris and Tel is, all of whom have over 2,000 representatives 
and follow agriculture in addition to their proper professions. 
Next come Dhobis, the traditional owners of the Unao tahsil, 
Barhais, Faqirs, Rumhars and Rahars, each caste numbering 
over 10,000 persons at the last census. The Tambolis come next, 
with 9,066 representatives; they are numerous throughout the 
Lucknow division, but nowhere do they occur in larger numbers 
than Unao. Their special calling is the cultivation of pdn, and 
large quantities of this are exported to Lucknow, Cawnpore and 
elsewhere. Malis or gardeners numbered 6,629 persons, a higher 
figure than in any other part of Oudh. The only others deserv- 
ing mention are the Thatheras or brass -founders, who only occur 
in larger numbers in GoDda ; they carry on a thriving industry 
in Bhagwantnagar, Rewalganj and elsewhere, but they have 
only 1,348 representatives. Lastly, we have the Radheras, 
numbering 4,606 persons, a figure which is not exceeded in any 
other district. They seem to be a subcaste of Mallahs or boat- 
men, but though they are only found in the riverain tracts 
they seem to have given up their original vocation and to have 
betaken themselves entirely to agriculture; they are excellent 
cultivators and are seen at their best in the alluvial lands along 
the Ganges. 

The people are almost wholly engaged in agriculture. As < 
already noticed, the trade and manufactures of the district are 
very insignificant. Most of the towns are in a decayed state, 
for their prosperity was intimately connected with the native 
government, and their inhabitants were employed in the civil 
and military service of the Oudh kings, while the government 
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establishments brought traffic and wealth with them. After 
annexation the residents lost their service, and having for the 
most part no property to fall back upon sank into poverty and 
distress. At the last census the urban population was very 
small, amounting to only 6‘9 per cent. Almost the whole of 
the rural population, as well as a large part of the urban, is 
dependent on agriculture for a means of subsistence. In 1901 
the agricultural population was returned at 73-5 per cent., but 
even this does not represent the whole truth, as a large propor- 
tion of those engaged in other occupations belongs also to agri- 
culture. For instance, out of the 14,818 barbers and 11,791 
washermen returned, it is certain that a large proportion depend 
principally on agriculture for their livelihood. Again, many 
of the occupations classed under the supply and preparation of 
material substances are subsidiary to and dependent on the wants 
of an agricultural community. The industrial population is 
returned as amounting to 12 per cent., while the commercial 
and professional population amount together to only two per 
cent. The chief industry is the manufacture of cotton and sub- 
sidiary trades; the number of persons so engaged is entered as 
15,713, but it is needless to say that a large proportion of these 
depend mainly on agriculture and the rest represent for the 
most part the ordinary village artizans; a few, however, find 
employment at the Cawnpore factories. 

As a matter of fact, the people are almost entirely depend- 
ent on either agriculture or service. The number of persons 
employed in Government service is returned at 18,506, with 
dependents of both sexes. This is probably under-stated. The 
southern part of the district, where the great military Bais clan 
predominates, was formerly an important recruiting-ground for 
the native army ; and though this source of employment has 
been greatly reduced by changes in the military organiza- 
tion, the number still employed is considerable; while 968 
military pensioners draw their pay from the Unao treasury. Be- 
sides this, civil pensioners are fairly numerous. Large num- 
bers are also employed in the Central Indian States, so that the 
return of 129 persons engaged in defence and of 95 m foreign 
service fails altogether th give an idea of the extent to which 
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the resources of the district are increased by these means. 

" The reason of this defect is to be- found in the fact that the 
families of those engaged in service are generally landowners in 
a small way and have returned their occupation accordingly, 
though remittances from their relatives on service contribute 
largely to their maintenanea As an illustration of this it may 
be mentioned that the total amount of money-orders paid in the 
district during the year 1894 amounted to Bs, 8,67,980, while 
the issues were only Bs. 1,60,872, showing a net influx into the 
district of more than seven lakhs. Nearly the whole of this is 
distributed by the past-offices in the Purwa tahail, where the Bais 
clan predominates.”* It is unnecessary to go into the statistics 
of occupation in greater detail ; but the more closely the census 
figures are studied the more complete appears the dependence of 
the district on the two main .sources of subsistence to which I 
have referred. 

Consequently the condition of the people is the condition C°nd 
of the agricultural classes. This does not differ from that ofpeop 
the adjoining districts; the holdings are small, and therefore 
wealth is not conspicuous. An important question in this con- 
nection is the security of tenure. The ordinary tenant is pro- 
tected for a term of seven years, and ejectment has since 1886 
been discouraged by the imposition of high court-fees. Mr. 
Moreland writes: "The average number of notices of ejectment 
issued in the years from 1S68 to 1886 was about 13,500, but 
since that year the average has fallen to 440. ’’f He shows that 
the passing of the Oudh Bent Act of 1886 has rendered the pro- 
tection of the tenant considerably greater than in former days — 
a matter which is of great moment in this district, where small 
and impoverished proprietors form so large a proportion of the 
landholding community. 

There is little to note about the customs of the people, as they Cm 
do not differ from those of the rest of Oudh. They are described ’ 
at length in Mr. Maconochie’s report^ and it is only necessary 
to note a few points. All classes incur great expenses in their Hi 
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marriages, especially the Rajputs, whose inordinate pride 
induces them to spend far more than they can afford. Their 
great ambition is to ally themselves with the great clans of 
Et&wah, Mainpuri and beyond the Jumna ; but as the latter 
consider the Oudh Rajputs as two-fchirds illegitimate, they are 
made to pay for the honour of an alliance with the purer stock, 
so that the marriage of their daughters is a never-failing source 
of debt and difficulty. Among all classes concubinage is com- 
mon, and especially among the Rajputs, so that very many of 
them are really illegitimate, and this has caused their bad 
name elsewhere. With regard to inheritance, custom has 
almost wholly over-ridden the practice of the old laws of the 
Benares school; and it presents the difficulty that it permits such 
diversity of practice, not only in regard to property of different 
kinds, but even families of the same tribe vary greatly in 
their rules. Thus, in the case of the Jhalotar Dikhits, the sons 
mhorit equally in five of their estates, while in the sixth the 
eldest son gets an additional half Bhare. The latter practice 
also prevails among some of the Rais and Kayasths. In the 
Bais estates of Bisara, Sandana and Indaraa only four sons inherit 
at all, mere support being given to the rest. Again, in some tribes 
it is customary to divide according to the number of wives, the 
sons merely obtaining their share of their mother’s portion; 
others divide directly among the sons, while the lower castes 
make no distinction between the legitimate and bastard children. 

Among the Musalmans, too, custom has largely taken the 
place of the orthodox law. Where there is more than one 
Wife, the whole property is usually divided according to the 
number of wives, without regard to the children. Illegitimate 
sons are merely entitled to maintenance, but the father Can 
devise them a share, and frequently they obtain a portion when 
no such step has heentaken. Where there are sons and daughters, 
all lauded property goes to the sons, the daughters receiving 
nothing, and the widows only maintenance; but both the latter 
receive a share in houses, groves and moveable property. Where 
there are only daughters and a widow, the former can inherit by 
the will of the father: otherwise it goes to the widow or a 
nephew , but if there ia ho widow or no near male relative the 
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daughters inherit in preference to a distant collateral. Where 
there are no children, the widow inherits, but a male eo-sharer 
in an undivided zamindari has a prior claim, the widow only 
receiving maintenance. 

The dialect in common use is the Baiswari form of Eastern Li 
Hindi. At the last census, no less than 98*74 per cent, of the gl 
people spoke this tongue, while 1-25 per cent, spo'ke Urdu. The 
latter, however, except in the case of educated Hindus and 
town-bred Muhammadans, is of a far from polished kind. The 
Baiswari dialect is really only a modified from of Awadhi, the 
tongue which is spoken by the great mass of the peasantry 
in Oudh. There is no literature belonging to the district, and 
there are ho educational, literary, political or charitable societies 
or institutions. The only religious society is the Arya Samij, 
an account of which has already been given. No newspapers are 
or have at any time hpen published in the district/ There is 
only one small printing-press, styled the Qaisar Press, in the 
town of ITnao. It is owned by Saiyid Yaqub AH, but no pub- 
cations of any interest or importance are issued from it, the 
business being confined to joVwork of an ordinary kind. 

The district is chiefly owned by small proprietors and P 
coparcenary bodies, and only 21 per cent, is held in taluqdari 
tenure, a very low average for Oudh. At the time of the last 
settlement, the villages of the district were divided into 2,784 
mahals : of these, 87 per cent, were held in pattidari and bhaiya- 
chara tenure, which occur most frequently in the Mohan and 
Purwa tahsfls. Nearly 25 per cent, is classed as joint zamindari, 
a form of tenure that is very common everywhere and parti- 
cularly in the parganas of Anras-Mohan, Safipur and Bangarmau. 
About 17 per cent, is held in single zamindari, this being 
especiallyprevaleutin Purwa, Harha, Unao,and the north of the 
district. Mr. Moreland in 1895 wrote : “ There are 37 talnqdars 
and 28,455 zamindars other than talnqdars. Excluding from 
these the single proprietors, there remain 27,762 persons as 
d’fttners of 651,571 acres, so that the average area of a holding is 
about 24 acres, out of which 13 are cultivated. These figures 
are somewhat under the mark, as many persons hold shares in 
more than one village, and it would be impossible to e limin a t e 
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these without a detailed examination and comparison of each 
separate khewat ; while a further allowance must be made for 
the persons who hold small plots of land not represented as a 
fractional share of any xnahal. Those small holdings consist of 
on the average less than three acres, and are generally under 
groves. Deducting 5,510 holders of 14,567 acres on this account, 
the average share of a coparcener is under 28 acres, so that making 
the, greatest possible allowance for persons bolding shares in two 
or more mahals, the highest figure at which the average share 
can be put is 35 acres, out of which 19 are cultivated.”* 

“ The natural inference from those figures is that the proprie- 
tary body as a whole is in poor circumstances. The general 
condition of the proprietary communities is one of struggling pov- 
erty, the almost inevitable result of the constant multiplica- 
tion of owners and subdivision of land which take place under 
the existing law of inheritance. To this general statement there 
are, of course, many exceptions, as in most communities one or 
more sharers are to be found increasing their holdings at the 
expense of the less fortunate members, and there are a few vil- 
lages where the whole proprietary body is well-to-do ; but such 
instances only serve to throw into stronger relief the poverty 
of the rest ; one great cause of this is doubtless the extravagance 
and recklessness of the holders, but the natural increase in 
their numbers is more important. This view is borne out by 
the result of a detailed examination of the circumstances of 
typioal mahals, where I have found that in the great majority 
of instances transfers have taken place simply because the share 
was insufficient to feed those who lived on it, and after a 
struggle, more or less prolonged, the owner saw his rights pass 
to some wealthier person: in other words, when the income ia 
insufficient for his support the proprietor must needs consume 
his capital. Such a process is naturally painful to contem- 
plate in operation; but it is fair to consider that, given the 
existing law of inheritance and presuming a continual increase 
of population, the land must necessarily become more crowded 
and those whose hold is weakest must be crowded off. It 
should be remembered, too, that the small owner’s loss is the 
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cultivator's and labourer’s gain, for no substantial landowner, 
so far as my experience in this district goes, oppresses bis tenants 
and labourers so ruthlessly as the small owner, himself strug- 
gling for bare subsistence. These remarks apply in the main to 
the coparcenary communities, but they are equally applicable to 
a considerable proportion of the single proprietors, many of 
■yrhose mahals contain less than 20 acres all told. When things 
have become intolerable, it is natural for the small sharer to 
think that a partition may do him some good, while in. his cir- 
cumstances it can hardly harm him ; and so a village gets split 
up into fifteen or twenty minute mahals, and each sharer finds 
himself sole proprietor of a mahal of which the area is insuffi- 
cient for his maintenance. This process has been largely at work 
in the villages held by Kurmis, who are notoriously unable 
to manage an estate, and many of the properties shown as held 
by single proprietors are the result of such partitions.”* 

As a rule the tenure is exceedingly simple, each village 
community being separate from the other. The complicated 
tenures found in the eastern districts prevail nowhere except 
in the old pargana of Ajgain. This consisted of thirty villages 
owned by Dikhits, and after its subdivisi on into shares almost 
every member received a share in the neighbouring estates. The 
village lands are perfectly defined,and the shares also are regularly 
demarcated portions of each village, while the waste land, water 
and townships are held in common. The object of the founder 
ofthis scheme was to bind all his descendants together, and 
however much they might quarrel among themselves to give 
them all an interest in resisting external aggression. This they 
have done; but not only against outsiders but against each other: 
no farmer or single member of the brotherhood ever had a 
chance of usurping the rights of others, and to this day the 
villages remain intact in the possession of their ancestral owners. 

Of the total area, 45 per cent, is the property of Kajputs, 
19 per cent, is held by Brahmans and 14 per cent, by Mmsal- 1 
mans. After them come Khattris, Kayasths and Taqirs, the 
large area held by Khattris representing for the most part the 
Mauranw&n estate and that owned by Faqirfl tho tRloqa 
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of Mahant Har Char an Das. No figures are available for 
Comparison, but the general movement seems to be in the direc- 
tion of transfers in favour of Brahmans, a caste to which the 
principal bankers of the district belong. The cultivating castes aie 
steadily losing ground, while the Rajputs, on the other hand, 
are betaking themselves more and more to cultivation, although 
the great Bais elan have not actively joined in the movement. 
Nest in order to the estates already mentioned come the Kalwars 
of Bangarmau, Ahirs,Banias andKurmis. The Ahirs have their 
largest estates in the parganaa of the Mohan tahsil, excepting 
Gormda-Parsandaa. The Banias have made most headway in 
Bangarmnu, Harha, Auras -Mohan and Fatehpur-Chanrasi. The 
possessions of the Knrmis are confined to a few parganas, notably 
Bangarmau, Magrayar, Ghatampur and Safipur. Zamindari ten- 
ure is not as a rule found among the Rajputs, most of whose 
villages, and especially those of the stronger elans, such as 
Dikhits,Chauhans, Parihare and Eaikwars, are held in imperfect 
pattidari. The cultivated land is almost entirely divided 
according to some standard fixed by the original dividers, this 
standard being usually a bigha, which in some cases has a purely 
arbitrary value. Thus in one village, Ealha-Utaura of par- 
gana Harha, the shares arc divided by reference to an assumed 
total area of 158 bhaiyachara bighas, as they are called, the 
actual cultivated and total area being very much greater. The 
zamindars have no tradition as to how or why this standard was 
fixed, but even to-day the shares are all fractions of this unit. 
In most of the villages the homestead, waste land and water are 
held in common by all, the shares consisting only of the cultivated 
area. Bhaiyachara villages aro vory fow in number, only 28 being 
thus classified, and nearly all of these are in the Mohan tahsil. 

The taluqdars of this district are few in number and many 
of them are of small position and little influence. The list 
given in the appendix includes those who bold land in Unao, 
but who do not reside in the district. Such men. need he but 
briefly referred to here, as accounts of their families and estates 
have been given in the Volumes on those districts to which they 
properly belong Of the taluqdars- very few represent the old 
hereditary rulers of the djatnet and those who come under 
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this class are mostly unimportant: they include the Dikhit 
Baja of Parenda, the Chaudhris of Sarosi, TTnao and Bangarmau, 
and a few of the Bais. The hulk of the taiuqdars acquired 
their estates during the Kawabi, either by auction or lease; 
notably the Khattris of Mauranwan and the taluqdar of 
Maswasi. The remaining taluqas are chiefly creations of the 
British Government, such as Galg&lka, Kantka and the 
various estates belonging to the descendants of loyal grantees of 
other districts. Of the whole talnqdari body, which comprises 
the owners of 37 estates, nine are Bais, eight Khattris and five 
Brahmans ; while Kayasths, Saiyids and Sheikhs number 
two each, and the rest include one member of each of the 
following castes : Dikbits, Janwars, Parikars, Sengars, Ckandels, 
Sombansis, Katyars, Bathams and Nanakshahis. 

"We may begin, as is only proper in this district, with the b 
taiuqdars of the Bais clan, blot all of these belong to the great 
family of Tilokchandi Bais, whose home is in Daundia Khera , 
the early history of that clan will be found in the article on. the 
Daundia Khera. pargana. The famons Tilokchand had two sons, 
Raja Pirthi Ckand, who took the western portion of his father’s 
dominions and established himself in the fort of Sangrampnr, 
the headquarters of the Tilokchandi branch; and Ran a Har- 
hardeo, from whom sprang the great Xaihesta and Simbasi Bais 
houses, and whose headquarters were at Sultanpnr. 

The Raja of Morarmau is the sole remaining taluqdar ofl 
the premier line of descent. He does not reside in this district, 1 
but holds a few villages in the Purwa tahsll. The estates of 
Pirthi Chand were divided between his grandsons, Bkikkam 
Deo and Deo Rai. Prom the elder sprang the Rajas of Morar- 
mau, who held their estates for sis generations. Then came 
Raja Chandramani, who had two sons, Amar Singh and Gopal 
Singh. The latter seized the greater part of the property, 
which had already been much reduced on account of feuds with 
other members of the family, from his infant nephew, Debi 
Singh, the son of Amar Singh, and thus founded the Rajkuman 
branch of the family. In the meantime, the descendants of Deo 
Rai had formed the two estates of Daundia Khera. and Purwa 
Ranbirput The Rajas of Morarmau remained m comp*r»tiT&. 
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obscurity till the later days of the Nawabi, when Raja Drigbijai 
Smgh succeeded in recovering most of the villages usurped by 
the Rajkumars. The fortunes of his family were further 
retrieved by his conspicuous loyalty during the mutiny. He 
rescued the four survivors of the Cawnpore massacre, while 
they were being hunted down by the Nana’s troops and merci- 
lessly assailed by Rao Ram Bakhsh of Daundia Khera. His 
conduct throughout was consistently loyal, and he received in 
reward a large portion of the confiscated estates of Daundia 
Khera and the Sbankarpur property of Rana Beni Madho. 
The present owner, Raja Sheopal Si ugh, has lost most of his 
property in Rai Roreli as it has passed to the Rana of Khajurgaon, 
but ho retains his permanently-settled estates in this district. 
Prior to the time of Drigbijai Singh, the only member of the 
Tilokehandi branch of any importance in this district was the 
Rao of Daundia Khera. Mardan Singh, eighth in descent from 
Deo Rai, not only recovered the parganas which the Rais had 
long lost, but added Patan and Bihar to his ancestral estates, 
driving out the Simbaai lords. These new parganas at his death 
fell to Achal Singh, who established himself at Purwa. While 
he lived, his diplomacy enabled him to maintain his position, 
but after his death his sons, who inherited his pacific disposition 
but not his astuteness, gradually lost their estates. The last 
representative, Babu Debi Bakhsh, was either too indolent or too 
cowardly to take a decided part in the mutiny, but maintained a 
kind of passive rebellion which led to the loss of the small estate 
he might otherwise have saved; and had it not been for the 
accidental discovery of buried treasure in the old fort, his family 
would have been reduced to great poverty; at all events the 
greatness of his house has passed for ever away. Rao Ram 
Bakhsh of Daundia Khera, on the other hand, was a far more 
prominent person, and made himself notorious in 1857. He 
was subsequently captured and hanged at Baksar, and all his 
estates were confiscated. 

Rana Harhar Deo, the second son of Tilokchand, took the 
northern portion of his father’s dominions. He was succeeded by 
Ram Chandar who had two sons Kh om Koran and Karan Rai 
From the former comae the grea t family of fiambaai Bam, whe- 
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are now headed by the Ra n a of Khajurgaon in Rai Bareli. 
The Simbasis do not properly belong to this district, and only 
one of them, the taluqdar of Pahu, has any property in Unao. 
The present owner of this estate is Maharaj Kunwar, the widow 
of Thaknr Rajendra Bahadur, who represents a younger branch 
of the Khajurgaon house, which left the main stock twelve 
generations ago. The property consists of five villages in 
pargana Manranwan, known as the Gulariha estate. 

From Karan Rai, the second son of Ram Chandra, are Sin 
descended the Kajhesta Bais, who established themselves in the 
Bihar pargana. Here they were attacked by the Raja of 
Morarmau, but they were protected by Rao of Daundia Khera. 
Karan Rai had two sons, one, Har Singh Rai, from whom are 
descended the taluqdars of Kori Sidhauli, TJdhraira, Hasnapnr 
and Simri ; and Bir Singh Rai, who was killed in the fight with, 
the Morarmau Raja, and from him are descended the taluqdars of 
P atan-Bihar . Of the older branch, the taluqdar of Simri, Thakur 
Lai Ragkuraj Singh, has property in this district, consisting of 
sixteen villages and one patti in the parganas of Manranwan 
and Bihar, and known as the Patnadasi and Akampur estates. 
The history of his family, however, properly belongs to 
Rai Bareli, where the larger portion of his estates are 
situated. 

The taluqa of Patan Bihar descended through eight genera- Pa 
tions to Khushal Singh, who had two sons, Mahesh Bakhsh and Bl1 
Arjun Singh. The former died in 1876, leaving his younger 
brother in possession. Arjun Singh died in 1892, and was suc- 
ceeded by his widow, Sukhraj Kunwar. The estate is at present 
divided, the widow holding but three pattis known as the 
Behta estate, while the remainder is in the possession of Beni 
Maelho Bakhsh, who owns ten villages and four pattis known 
as the Bajaura and Atmanand Khera estates in the parganas of 
Patan. and Bihar. The property has greatly diminished in area 
of late years, for in 1875 Mahesh Bakhsh and Arjun Singh held 
together no less than 25 villages. 

A younger branch of this same family is represented by the <*a 
taiiqdar of Gaura Kaghuraj Singh, who owes bu 

villages zn Bihar Thm estate was founded by Suagb, 
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a cadet of the Patan Bihar h ouse, and descended to Thakur 
Sit! a Bakhsh, who received the mnad from Government. He 
was succeeded by his sous, Balbhaddar Singh and Darshan 
Singh. The former died in 1893, and his property passed into 
the hands of his son, the present owner, under the guardianship 
of Kailas Bakhsh, who also holds a share in the estate. Besides 
the Bihar property, lie holds the Husainabad estate in Bai 
Bareli, consisting of four villages. 

Baja Mad ho Singh of Bharawan in Hardoi also claims to 
belong to the Naihesta Bais, traoing his descent to Rani Chandra, 
the grandson of Tilokehand. The history of this estate belongs 
to the account of the Hardoi district. This taluqdar owns ten 
villages in the north of the district, chiefly in the Bangarmau 
pargana. Two Naihesta taluqas have disappeared since the first 
regular settlement. One was Malauna, held by Mahipal Singh, 
a descendant of Bhima Sah, the grandson of Karan Rai. He 
was the son. of Dina Singh, who was granted a stinted and owned 
sis villages. Mahipal Singh died in 1880, and was succeeded 
by his son, Mahosh Bakhsh, who has sold the entire estate. The 
other was Akharpur, an. offshoot from Patan Bihar. The last 
taluqdar was Beni Madho Bakhsh, who died in 1886, alter hav- 
ing sold or mortgaged the whole of his property. 

The two remaining Bais taluqdars do not belong to the 
Tilokchandi families. One of them, however, Thakur Baldeo 
Singh of Kanhmau in Sltapur, states that his ancestors migrated 
from Daundia Kb era about five centuries ago, and so may belong 
to the same stock. He only holds one village in this district, 
Hariharpur in the Sikandarpur pargana. 

The second, Thakur Sher Bahadur of Nandauli, is the son 
of Makrand Singh, who died in 1893 and was succeeded by his 
widow, Sheoraj Kunwar, and then by the present ownor. The 
estate was founded by one Dudu Rai, a Bais of Mainpuri, who, 
according to the story, was passing through the Auras pargana 
at the head of a bridal party somo seven hundred years ago. 
He was attacked by the Bhars and plundered. He subsequently 
returned with an armed force and drove out the Bhars. His 
descendants held the estate till 1846 when Raja Sabbha Singh, 
the uncle of d Singh, obtained tfi? estate by foreclosure 
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of a mortgage. Mai: rand Singh also purchased the Kaithulia 
estate in pargana Malihabad in Lucknow. The taluqa was for- 
merly known as Rampnr-Bicbauli, but this village passed out 
of the hands of the family, the mortgage being redeemed at the 
last settlement. The estate consists of seven villages and two 
pattis in pargana Auras-Moban. 

The remaining Rajput taluqdars will be dealt with in Kai 
order of seniority ; no clan has more than one representative, 
and several do not belong properly to this district. First comes 
Rani Satrupa Kunwar of Katiari in Hardoi, the widow of Raja 
Kalka Singh, who holds Fateh pur-Chaurasi and. one other 
village in that pargana, bestowed on Raja Hardeo Bakhsh after 
the mutiny. The history of this family belongs to the Hardoi 
district. 

Little, too, need be said of Raja Partab Bahadur Singh of Pa: 
Partabgarh, who owns seven villages of pargana Purwa. These gai 
were acquired by Raja Ajit Singb for services rendered during 
the mutiny. They are known as the Charoiani estate, and were 
confiscated from the Bais for rebellion ; the revenue was assigned 
to Raja Ajit Singh for life. 

Thakur Muneshar Bakhsh of Purseni in Lucknow holds Pn 
the Akohri estate in pargana Manranwan of this district. This 
property, which consists of three villages and one patti in par- 
gana Manranwan, was given to Jhabba Singh for mutiny 
services, it having been confiscated from the rebel, Hindpal 
Singh. The family belongs to the Janwar clan, and tbeir 
history is given in the Lucknow volume. Jhabba Singh was 
succeeded by his son, Baldeo Bakhsh, who died in 1896. The 
present taluqclar, son of the latter, is a minor, and the estate is 
managed by the Court of "Wards. 

The Dikhit Raja of Parenda, Sheodat Singh, is a resident Ps 
of this district and owns an estate of nine villages and three 
pattis in the parganas of Jhalotar-Ajgain and Manranwan. 
The Raja is the head of the Dikhit clan, and the title is heredit- 
ary. He is the son of Raja Sheo Parshad Singh, who died in 
1899. The Dikhits were among the earliest of the Rajput 
colonists of tho district and the clan was once on0 of ib® most 
powerful in Unso The boundaries of Diitu&na havp 
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gieatly contracted, but they still hold a compact and extensive 
tract of country. Their former estates seem to have extended 
from the Ganges to Nimkhar in Sitapur and from Baiswara to 
the Janwar estates in Fatehpur. They claim descent from the 
Surajbansi Rajas of Ajodhya, and state that their ancestors 
migrated thence to Gujarat, where they were known as Burg- 
bansis. The story goes that the name Dikhit was given to one 
Kalian Sail by Vikramaditya of XJjjain. They remained in 
Gujarat for several centuries, till Balbhaddar, Dikhit, entered 
the service of the Kanauj Rahtors. He received the pargana 
of Samoni in Banda, and there they remained till the fall of 
Kanauj, when Udebhan, one of the four sons of Jaswant Singh, 
grandson of Balbhaddar, migrated to Oudh and established 
himself as Raja in Bikhitana. The Dikhit Rajas occupied an 
enormous tract of country for six generations, and held a very 
high position, marrying their daughters to such chieftains as the 
Jangres of Dhaurahra, the Gautams of Argal, the Bandhalgotis of 
Amethi, the Baohgotis of Korar, and the Biscns of Manikpur. 
Buna Bingh was the last Raja who hold the ancestral domains 
undivided. He had six sons who partitioned Bikhitana 
amongst them. The eldest, Birnath, settlod in Chamranli • the 
second, Panna Mai, in Patheora; the third, Bir Sah, in Bhauli ; 
the fourth, Sudan, occupied Sunana ; while Gundaraj held 
Mushkabad, and Gurdat settled in Gaura. From Panna Mai 
are descended the Rajas of Parenda. This chieftain rebelled 
against Muhammad Amin Khan, the Subahdar of Oudh, in the 
days of Akbar. The imperial forces besieged the fort of 
Patheora, and the Dilrhits were utterly defeated, Panna Mai 
losing his life. After this disaster, the Chandel Raja of Bheo- 
rajpur made an attack at Bikhitana, but the Dikhits of Cham- 
rauli united together and sent for Nirbahan, the younger son of 
Panna Mai, who had been sent with his mother to Dhaurahra. 
He was made Raja and led the whole clan to the banks of 
the Ganges, where they opposed the CShandel who was slain in 
the single combat. Nirbahan lived at Unao and did not 
rebuild the ruins of his father’s fort. He never recovered the 
positron held by Panna Mai, and Bikhitana was broken up by 
t subdi into email As tuna wank an, 
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great portion of their old property was gradually alienated, so 
that thirty years before annexation the Raja owned little beyond 
the village in which his fort was situated. Birsingh Deo, the 
grandson of Mrbahan, founded the village of Birsinghpur, and 
his son, Ehirat Singh, removed thence and built the fort of 
Parenda. Hari Singh, the great-grandson of Khirat, rebelled 
against the Government, and his fort was taken and his land 
seized by Slierandaz Ehau, the Faujdar of Baiswara, about the 
j ear 1700. This was the finishing blow to their ill-fortune, for 
Subans Rai, the son of Hari Singh, was too poor to be able 
to afford the ceremony of having the ttiak affixed to his fore- 
head on his father’s death. The Rajas thus sunk in general 
esteem and lost all their influence among the Dikhits. The 
degradation of the family culminated to the person of Chandi 
Bakhsh, who died in 1852. This man was conspicuous only for 
his laziness and apathy, and in consequence of this the brother- 
hood deposed him and elected Daya Shankar, his cousin, in 
his place. The latter did much to restore the prestige of his 
house and made himself generally respected. He had several 
fights with the chakladars, but made many additions to his 
estate. During the mutiny he remained loyal to the Govern- 
ment, possibly because his cousin. Jit Bahadur, who laid claim to 
a part of the estate, had vigorously espoused the rebel cause. 
"When Firoz Shah, Musa Ali and Jit Bahadur -were m camp at 
Rasulabad, Daya Shankar gave great assistance to the civil 
officers at Band and Nawabganj by keeping them constantly 
apprised of the movements of the rebels. He died in 1886, and 
was succeeded by his son, Sheo Parshad, the father of the present 
Raja. The title was recognised as hereditary in 1877. 

Chaudhri Fateh Bahadur, the taluqdar of Sarosi, owns an Sa 
estate consisting of six villages and four pattis in pargana 
Sikandarabad. He belongs to the Parihar clan, who have long 
established themselves in this pargana. Sikandarpur formerly 
was held by the Bison Raja of Unao, but after the murder of 
Hanwant Singh by the Saiyids the estate passed into the hands' 
of Harju Mai, a Dhobi. Shortly after, one Bhage Siugb, a 
Parxhar of Jigmal across the Ganges who had ed afRikhR 
of Parenda attacked the Dhob s and took of them 
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estates. After Bhago Singh’s death the four sons divided the 
paigana between them. The law of primogeniture not existing 
then among the family, the estate became further divided and 
weakness rapidly followed. Eventually one Kalandar Singh 
took service in the Company’s army and rose to the rank of 
So badar- Major of the -19th Native Infantry. This man, who 
was seventh in descent from A sis, one of the sons of Bhage 
Singh, puivuiadod las branch of the family to mass their divided 
holdings into one large estate, to which his nephew, Gulab Singh, 
was elected taluqdar. The latter made it his object to become 
a taluqdar in deed as well as in name by buying out, where 
possible, the holders of proprietary rights. The estate is now 
held by his son, but is administered by the Court of Wards, 
as Chaudhri Fateh Bahadur has been declared unable to manage 
it. 

The taluqdar of Kantha, Thakur BulLhaddar Singh, belongs 
bo the Scngar dan. Ho owns an estate of eight villages and 
three pattis in the pavganas of Asolia and Mauranwan. He 
ia the son of Thakur Gujraj Singh, who died in 1898, and the 
grandson of Mahip Singh, who died in 1888- The history of 
this estate begins in the year 1527, when Sheikh Baiyazid, an 
Afghan general in Oudh, revolted against, Babar. In his service 
were two Sen gar Rajputs of Jag mo han pur, by name JagatSah and 
Gopal Singh. After the suppression of the rebellion the brothers 
settled down in pargana Asoha, making Kant, ha their head- 
quarters. Four generations later the Lodbs, who were the 
original proprietors of the country, suddenly rebelled against 
the Sen gars and killed the majority of the males, but allowed 
the women and children to escape, including three sons of Jas- 
karan Singh, namot| Askarau, Garbhu Singh and Asa Ram. 
These fled to Jugmohaupur, and thence returned with addi- 
tional strength and regained their family possessions. Askarau 
settled in Kantha and is the ancestor of the present taluqdar. 
Five generations later came Ugarson, who was murdered by 
Raja Aehal Singh of Pnrwa. His son, Dhara Singh, was out- 
lawed, and to keep him in check the tahsil and fort were 
removed from Asoha to Kantha. His grandson Tej Singh 
e a great favourite with Successive chakladart and %ai 
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allowed to engage for the whole pargana of Asoha at a revenue 
of about Rs. 45,000. His nephew, Ranjit Singh, held the pargana 
at annexation and behaved with the greatest loyalty during the 
mutiny, for which he was liberally rewarded with the confis- 
cated estates of other members of the family. Ranjit Singh 
was succeeded by his son, Mahip Singh- 

The only Chandel taluqdar in the district is Thakur Chan- Gaig 
drabali Singh of Galgalha, who owns an estate of six villages 
and 32 pattis in the parganas of Harha, Unao, Safipur, Sikan- 
darpur, Pariar, Purwa and Panhan, He is the son of Thaknr 
Sultan Singh, who died in 1899, and succeeded while a minor, 
the estate being for some time administered by the Court of 
Wards. There were formerly two Chandel estates in this dis- 
trict, one in Harha and the other in Bangarmau; both families 
claim descent from the Raja of Saeorajpur. The head of the 
Bangarmau Chandel was the taluqdar of Jajamau, but the whole 
of this property was sold some twenty years ago. The Harha 
Chandels are said to have received their estate by a grant from 
Alamgir, and it would appear that they had some difficulty in 
overcoming the original inhabitants, who once rose and massa- 
cred a large number of them, destroying their villages; and it 
was not until the Chandels returned with assistance that they 
effectually reduced their foes to submission. During the 
mutiny, Umrao Singh of Galgalha remained loyal, rendering 
important service to General Havelock, and was rewarded with 
the confiscated shares of the rebel members of the family; he 
thus became owner of the whole estate which was formerly 
known as Piparkkera. He was succeeded by his son, Sultan 
Singh. 

Chaudhri Mahendra Singh of Gopalkhera, or Muham- flop, 
madabad as the estate was formerly called, owns 19 villages and kber 
shares in three others in the pargana of Bangarmau. He belongs 
to a family of Bathams, apparently a subdivision of Kalwars.* 
Batham is not the name of any Rajput clan, but occurs frequently 
as the name of a subdivision in several castes, and is said far 
be derived from a connection with the ancient city of Sravasti, 

The family have long held an estate in Bangarmau, and were 

* Sattle-meni Re party p fiS 
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invested with the office of Chaudhri many generations ago. Mr. 
Maconochie writes: “Several circumstances have combined to 
maintain the family in a flourishing condition; as a rule they 
were all true to one another, the head of the family being obeyed 
and supported by the junior members of the house to the utmost 
of their power ; they generally had able men at the head of their 
affairs who, while keeping well with the local officials, made 
friends with all the Rajput stamindars of the pargana, by stand- 
ing security, and otherwise assisting them in times of trouble 
and that these Rajputs would stand by their friends in turn was 
shown in 1851, when the hated chakladar Budrinath ventured 
for some fancied offence to imprison Bulaki Das, the favourite 
qunungo of the Dikhits, whereupon the clan rose to a man and 
carried Him out of the -Thafotar fort, ironed as he was, in face of 
the chakladar and all his troops,”* Thus the family continued 
to flourish till annexation, when they lost all the estates they 
hold in furm and retained only their ancestral property. The 
mwxd was granted to Chaudhri Gopal Singh, who was an hono- 
rary magistrate of the first lie died in 1878, and was 

succeeded by his son, Naunihal Singh, grunrlfather of the present 
talnqdar, who acceded in 1888. 

The early history of the groat Mauranwaii family will be 
found in the article on that pargana. In order to explain the 
division of the estate since the death of Ohandan Lai, the 
real founder of the house, some further account is require 1. 
Chandan Lai died in 1854 and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
RajaGanri Shankar, who rendered conspicuous service during the 
mutiny. Ho held the whole estate and died in 1878 ; on his 
death disputes arose between his brothers and his sons, and the 
entire taluqa was partitioned. Raja Gnnri Shankar had three 
sons, Lalaa Ram Charan, Bishcshar Parshad and liar Parshad, the 
last-named dying without issue in 1889. Ram Cbaran has been 
succeeded by his sou, Jarnna Parshad, the head of the family, 
who holds the taluqa of Bahvi, consisting of five villages and 55 
pattis in the pargana? of Mauranwan, Purwa, Harha, Unao and 
Bihar, as well as three villages in Rai Bareli and half the Jabrauli 
estate in Lucknow. His uncle, Lala Bisheshar Parshad, owns 

* a* port, -p.-63 
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Kanchanpur, which, comprises sis villages, and 54 pattis in 
Mauranwan, Purwa, Harha, Unao and Danndia Khera, the 
remainder of Jabrauli in. Lucknow, and the small Thu 1 end i 
estate in Rai Bareli. 

'The second son of Chan dan Lai was Raja Bihari Lai, whose Dai 
son, Madho Parshad, has been succeeded by his son, Lala Kedar 
Nath, He holds the Harcta estate in this district, which consists 
of 21 villages and three pattis in Mauran wan, Pa ah an, Magrayar, 
Harha and Bihar, as well as A man wan in Rai Bareli. 

Raja Kanhaiya Lai, the third son of Ohandan Lai, was sue- Dc 
needed by his son, Sheo Harsh an, and then by his grandson, 
Lala Shamfchu Loyal, This estate, known as Deomai, comprises 
eleven villages and three pattis in the parganas of Mauranwan, 
Purwa and Unao, Lala Shambhn Layal also owns the Khand- 
wan estate of five villages in Rai Bareli. 

The fourth son of Chandan Lai was Lala Chhote Lai, who Ot 
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had three sons, Balmakuud, Balgobind and Beni Parshad. The ta 
first died in 1889, and was succeeded by Lala S&Iig Ram, who 
held the Kather and Bachhrawan properties, consisting of three 
villages and three pattis in Mauranwan, Purwa and Magrayar, 
and two villages in Rai Bareli, till his death in October, 1901. 
Lala Balgobind had several sons; the eldest, Mohan Lai, died in 
1882, and now Kashi Parshad and five others hold Asrenda, a 
small estate of two villages and one patti in Mauranwan, and 
one village i n Rai Bareli. The descendants of Beni Parshad hold 
Atwat which consists of two villages in Magrayar and one patti 
in Mauranwan ; and other members of the family own Barwa 
Kalan, which includes two villages and two pattis in Mauranwan 
and Purwa, and four villages of Rai Bareli. The Bantbar estate, 
formerly held by Ganga Parshad, a brother of Ch andan Lai, was 
divided in 1898 between Ram Charan and Bisheshar Parshad. 

Of the five Brahman taluqdars holding land in this district 
the chief is the Raja of Sissaindi in Lucknow. He holds the estate 
known as Ladalha in Mauranwan and Gorinda-Parsandan, 
which was confiscated from its former Rajput owners for rebel- 
lion and bestowed on Raja Kashi Parshad for loyal services 
rendered to the British. It consists of 22 villages and four 
pattis and is at present administered by the Ckmrt of Wards 
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The Baja, Chandra Shekhar, is a Tewari, and the history of hia 
family "will be found in the Lucknow volume. 

The taluqdar of Kardaha, Shankar Bakhsh, is the son of 
Daya Shankar, a Bajpei Brahman, who died in 1900. Tiie pro- 
perty consists of six villages and three pattis in the parganas 
of Mauranwan, Panhan and Harha. The estate was acqniied 
by purchase by the predecessors of Daya Shankar ; one of them 
held the offices of chakladar and nfizim under the Oudh 
government, and thus was enabled to buy up several villages, 
Daya Shankar’s possessions were increased by the death of a co- 
sharer who left no issue. 

Sheoraj Bali of Jagdispur owns a small property consisting 
of two villages and one putti in pargana Mag ray ar. He 
is a nephew of tho late taluqdar, Shoo Gobind, Tewari, who 
died in 1884. The estate was bestowed in gift on one Brahma 
Din by Ishri Din, son of Chaudhri G ha rib Singh, and thence 
it descended to Him Lai, the father of Sheo Gobind. The 
property was formerly known as Bohta Bhawani, and has been 
much reduced in size, for in 1880 it consisted of seven villages. 

Barn Jagat, Bani of Bithar, is the widow of Baja Sheouath 
Singh, who died in 1889. The Raja was a Kashmiri Brahman 
who wag rewarded for loyal services with a portion of the con- 
fiscated property of the rebel, Chandika Bakhsh, who was 
transported for life. The estate consists of three villages and 
two pattis in pargana Harha. 

The remaining Brahman taluqdar is Musammat Rtikmin 
Kuar of Tirbediganj in Bara Banki. She owns the single 
village of Shakurabad in the Safipur pargana. She is the widow 
of Thaknr Singh, Tirbedi Brahman, who was a distinguished 
officer under the NWabs of Oudh. An account of the family 
will be found in the Bara Banki volume. This village of 
Shakurabad was bestowed on Thakur Singh for services rendered 
during the mutiny. 

Mahant Har Charan Das, of Maswasi in pargana Harha, 
is one of the largest landholders in the district, owning 23 
Villages and three pattis in Harha, Purwa, Pariar, Sikandarpur, 
Abo ha and Safipur In addition to hia Unao property he owns 
ve m h, Goods and Khun and a fefr' 
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villages in Lucknow and Hardoi. The taluqa was founded by 
Mahant Gur Xarain, a Nanakshahi Eaqir, who bequeathed it to 
the present owner. During the minority of Mahant Har Charan 
Das the estates were managed by the Court of Wards, while the 
owner received an English education at the Canning College 
at Lucknow. Mahant Gur Karain Das chiefly acquired his 
estates by the zaruindars putting their villages under his protec- 
tion to escape the oppression of the chakladars; at the same time 
they relinquished all their rights except those to sir and rtankar, 
which were secured to them at the settlement. 

Ihe two remaining Hindu taluqdara belong to the Kayasth® 
caste, but neither of them resides in this district or holds large 
properties. One of them is Lala Darga Parshad of Sarawan in 
Hardoi, who owns the two villages of Talhi and Loharu in pargana 
Auras- Mohan ; and the other is Rai Sri Ram Bahadur of Rasul- I 
pur in b yzabad, who holds the single village of Tera in pargana 
Mauranwan, which he has recently acquired by purchase. 

Of the Musalman taluqdars tbe largest landowner is Saiyid 3 
Iltifat Rasul of Jalalpur m Hardoi, who owns 12 villages and 
eight pattis m the pargana of Auras-Mohan. The history of the 
family will be found in the Hardoi volume. His TJnao pro- 
pertv, which is known as Rampur-Garhawan, was purchased 'by 
Maulvl I azal Rasul, the predecessor of the present taluqdar. 

Chaudhri Muhammad Mah is the present representative 1 
of the Saiyids of Unao, together with his brother, Saiyid Talib 
Ali. He holds three villages and four pattis in pargana Unao 
and one patti in Safipur. He is the son of Chaudhri Ramzan 
Ali who died in 1S92, and the grandson of Chaudhri Dost Ah, 
who died in 18/7 and received the sanad from the British 
Government. The family is a very old one. About the year 
1450, Saiyid Baha-ud-din attacked and slew Unwant Singh, the 
Bisen Raja and founder of Unao in revenge for the death of 
his father, which occurred by the hands of Unwant Singh in a 
battle near Kanauj. The Saiyids then acquired nearly the 
whole of pargana Unao and were enabled to consolidate their 
power by making terms with the Bais Raja Tilokehand. Unao 
and other villages were conferred upon them by the Emperor of 
Dchli who at the same time bestowed on ifo efiiee o$ 
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Chaudhri. They improved their estates by founding fresh, 
villages and purchasing others, and maintained their hold over 
the land originally acquired by the influence of their official 
position. The Saiyids, however, tor a long tune were troubled 
by the Bisens, and even after the annexation one Rain Bakhsh, 
the Riseu zamimlar of Tikagarhi, obtained such a heavy lien on 
the lands iu XJnao, through the bad management of Chaudhri 
Dost Ali, that had it not been for the assistance of the Khattri 
bankers of Maurauwan the Bisens would probably have recovered 
the seat of their ancient possessions. 

The only other resident Musalman taluqdar is Maulvl 
Wasi-uz-Zaman of Miyaoganj, who owns seven villages and 
eleven pattis in the parganas of Asiwan, Rasulabad, Safipnr, 
Unao and Batch pur-Chauraai. The estate was founded by 
Maulvi Uabib-ur-Kahman, Sheikh, who was granted Miyanganj 
for loyal services rendered during the mutiny. The Maulvi 
died in 1878 after having largely improved his property. He 
was succeeded by his son, the present taluqdar. The estate is now 
under the management of the Court of Wards. 

Lastly, there is Chaudhri Muhammad Jan of Kakrali in 
Hardoi. He belongs to a Sheikh family, the history of which is 
given in the volume on that district. He holds 27 villages and 
three pattis in the parganas of Bangarmau and Auras-Mohan, 
the estate being known as Asaish-Qasimpur. It was bestowed 
on his grandfather, Chaudhri Hashmat Ali Khan, for the 
valuable services rendered by him during the mutiny and 
in. re-establishing order and pacifying the north. The old 
taluqa of Unehgaon, which was formerly held by a Musalman 
family of Saiyids, has disappeared. The last taluqdar was 
SaiyLd Muhammad Ali, whose name was struck off the list in 
1893, as the entire estate had been sold. The family have been 
well known in the pargana of Mohan for about 15 generations. 
Saiyid Muhammad Tahsin, the grandfather of Muhammad Ali, 
bought Unehgaon and another village, and his son, Hakim Wapd 
Ali, who was n&zim of Khairabad, acquired three more, all o: 
which have now passed out of the hands of the family. 

Tfle Bubordmate tenures axe comparatively unimportant 
At thoTinw of Abe eetfeleqt*nt only 31 mahalfl and 16 share 
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in mahals were subsettled. In the Purwa tahsJ 1 there are 13 
such mahals and five fractional parts ; in Mohan 11 mahals and 
nine smaller shares; in Unao four mahals and three shares, and 
m Safipur only three mahals. The remarks already made with 
regard to the proprietors generally apply in . this case too, but 
with even greater force, on account of the heavier payments to 
be made to the superior proprietors. The small number of sub- 
settlements in tbis district is due to the manner in which the 
villages were acquired by the taluqdars, for Unao is singularly 
free from those mushroom taluqae that form so prominent a 
feature of other Oudh districts. The auction taluqdars chiefly 
acquired their estates by sale or mortgage, and consequently 
obtained the whole zamlndari right by transfer, so that sub- 
leases only occurred in the few villages they obtained by other 
means. In the ease of the taluqas created by the British 
Government, no sub-lease was possible, as the villages were 
confiscated from the ancestral zamind&rs who deliberately 
espoused the rebel cause, obstinately rejecting all offers, and 
consequently were not entitled to any sort of right. Thus sub- 
settlements could only occur in such estates as Sarosi, where one 
man was elected chief of a clan and made the medium of pay- 
ment of the revenue: the old proprietors would thus become sub- 
lessees, paying merely the Government demand with a small 
percentage to the overlord. 

The amount of land held by under-proprietors at the last TJd 
settlement was 2 '4 per cent, of the cultivated area, as against foi 
2'51 per cent, thus held at the first regular settlement. The 
explanation of this decline is that the tenure was a creation of 
the former settlement and cannot now be extended, while the 
area held under it tends to decrease as the superior proprietors 
buy up the subordinate rights. These rights were divided into 
three heads at the settlement, and comprised sir and nankar in 
taluqas, sir and nankar in independent villages, and groves. 
There were no claims to shankalp, which is so common else- 
where, and only' one to a birt, and this was dismissed. In the 
taluqdari villages something was almost always given to the old 
zamfuddrs, and as a rule all those members of the ex -proprietary 
body who remained cultivating in the village received a share u 
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whatever rights were decreed. Over ten per cent, of the total taluq- 
dari holdings was decreed in mider-proprietary right. T'h e status 
of holders of sir in the independent villages is very similar. 
Members of the brotherhood who could not exactly prove a legal 
title to a share, received, usually by consent, a small fixed amount 
of sir land, for which a!ow r fixed rent was demanded, the right 
to such land being both heritable and transferable. The tenure 
in groves has been already dealt with in Chapter I. 

Another form of tenure, known as chakdari , lias been 
included in under-proprietary tenure since the first regular settle- 
ment, This is of two kinds. In many of the larger co-parcenary 
villages a considerable number of persons will be found holding 
email parcels of land known as chaks acquired by sale or mort- 
gage from the landowners. It usually arose when a zaxnindSr 
borrowed money and advanced in security a few fields to the 
lender, making over the profit on these fields as interest. The 
land was either entirely rent-free, as regards the Government 
demand, or a fixed sum was agreed upon; and thus the holding 
continued and the mortgage remained unredeemed till it even- 
tually became a sale and the mortgagee was recorded as the 
owner of the land. When the time came to divide tho revenue 
among the separate holders of the village; it was held that the 
demand should be paid by the actual proprietors, and no oppo- 
sition was ever made to the assessment of these chafes. The 
second kind are those that are found in the neighbourhood of 
the older Musalman towns. These arose from a different cause ; 
it would appear that originally the whole of the land surround- 
ing the town was given in jagir to the settlers, who either 
planted groves and orchards or cultivated the land. Thus 
there was no superior proprietary community, but every maft 
was the owner of the plot of land assigned to him; gradually, 
as the small holdings lapsed or confiscated, a government hold- 
ing was created, which was either leased to some of the leading 
men in the town, or held under direct management by the 
government officials. In tho time of Saadat Ali Khan, when 
all tho jag irs were confiscated, the owners of the cultivated plots 
preferred giving them up to paying rents for them- They 
continued however to hold their orchard lands which Weje 
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never assessed. As time went on many of these orchards weie 
cleared of trees and cultivated) but no notice was taken of this 
land, and the descendants of the orginal holders continued in 
possession. After annexation, such possession was generally 
confirmed and the holders were made ehakdars, the share of 
the Government demand being apportioned according to the 
value of each holding and paid through the lambardars. 

Turning from the proprietors to the actual cultivators, we ] 
find that at the time of the last settlement 15 per cent, of the 
assessed area was cultivated by tbe proprietors themselves, 
under the form of sir and hhudkdsht. The proportion was 
highest in the Mohan and the Safipur tahsils, where it amounted 
to 18'86 and 18 - 14 per cent., respectively; and lowest in 
Purwa, where it averaged only 11 '04 per cent. Of the remain- 
der, 2 - 4 per cent, was held by under-proprietors, *83 per cent, 
by occupancy tenants, and 9-64 per cent, was classed as either 
rent-free, grain-rented, or held at nominal rates. This leaves a 
balance of 72 per cent, held by ordinary tenants paying cash 
rates. The figure is almost constant throughout the district, 
being highest in pargana Unao, where 81 - 98 per cent, is thus 
held, and lowest in Bhagwantnagar, where it only amounts to 
60"44 per cent. The average holding of ordinary tenants is 
2 - 08 acres, but this is below the actual figure, as many tenants 
hold in two or more villages and many more in two or more 
pattis of the same mahal, and these cannot be allowed for in 
the statistics. “The distribution has in fact varied remarkably 
little in tbe last thirty years, remembering that at last settle- 
ment tenants at favoured rates were included in ordinary 
tenants, while in the present statistics they are classed with 
holders of land free of rent. The extension of grain-rented 
lands is mainly due to the cultivation of very inferior rice land 
which is most conveniently held under this system. There 
were a few instances of good land being put under this beading 
for settlement purposes, but the area affected was unimportant. 
Tbe proportion of land held by proprietors has naturally 
increased with the extension of the proprietary body; while 
that held by under-proprietors has declined.' There is a small 
me m the proportion held by tenants -tfith a right of 
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occupancy, but tlie total area under this head is only 4,856 acres. 
The area held free of rent also shows a small increase, which is 
hardly capable of explanation ; the favoured tenures appear 
now for the first time. They consist for the most part of land 
held by relatives of the proprietors, the record being frequently 
a dishonest subterfuge on the part of the lambardar, who by 
putting his relatives in possession of good land at nominal rates, 
hopes to enjoy tire full produce without giving the other sharers 
their due proportion of profits.”* 

Rents appear to have risen since the last settlement, but no 
statistics are available to show the extent of the increase. The 
statistics given in the report show that the average rent-rate of the 
whole district was Rs. 5-8 per acre for all classes of tenants. It 
was highest in the Purwa tahsfl with Rs. 6-29, the Baiswara par- 
gana? showing in some cases over seven rupees. In Safipur, on 
the other hand, the rate was only Rs. 4-96 ; this low figure being 
ascribed to the largo proportion of tarSi laud in this tahsfl 
Mr. Moreland discovered some very curious facts in connection 
with rents. Ho writes: “The rate paid by good cultivators is 
Rs. <r 63, while the h igh caste rate is Rs. 5-39, and that of all except 
the high caste tenants is Rs. 5-95. The higher castes thus pay 
90 5 per cent, of the full rental as compared with all other 
tenants; but the amount of the difference is by no means uniform, 
the rate varying from 75 '3 per cent, in Fatehpur-Chaurasi to 
98 3 per cent, in Bangarmau, while in Mauranwan the high caste 
rate is 2-5 per cent, above the full rental of ordinary tenants. The 
variation does not follow any geographical order, nor does it 
follow any law that I can discover,”-)- The highest rates are 
naturally thoso paid by "Kachhis; but here, a3 everywhere, we 
find remarkable local variations. While the general average 
rents for this caste for the whole district was Rs. 7*4 per acre, it 
rose to Rs. 13-57 in pargana Bhagwantnagar, and Rs. 12’43 in 
Panhan, although the average for the Pnrwa tahsfl was only Rs. 6-6. 
The Kachhis haye very large holdings in pargana Mauranwan, 
larger in fact, than any other caste; but here they only pay on an 
average Rs. 5-52, a lower figure than that paid by them in any 
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pargana of the district. On the other hand, Kurmis pay on 
an average Es. 7-38 per acre ; in Purwa^ however, the average is 
Es. 8-63, while in other tahsfls it is under seven rupees. The 
reason for these remarkable variations is not easy to discover ; many 
of the figures do not 'represent a true rent, as for example the rents 
fixed for cultivating proprietors, while that of under-proprietors 
was fixed 35 years ago. For assessment purposes the Settlement 
Officer confined his attention to the rents of tenants holding 
full rates, and thus he arrived at a corrected average rent-rate 
of Es. 5-76 per acre. The difference in rent-rates between 
coparcenary and taluqdari bodies is striking. On the average of 
the whole district, tenants in coparcenary estates, at the time of 
the last setlement, paid at the rate of Es. 6 '25 per acre, while in 
taluqdari estates the corresponding figure was Es. 5*65. “Looking 
at the figure of each pargana it appears that taluqdari rate is 
highest in six parganas out of 21. Four of these are in the 
Purwa tahsil ; of these the area in Ghatampur is too small to 
give a rent-rate comparable to the other parganas, while in 
Panhan, Magrayar and Purwa the difference is due to strict 
management. The same explanation may he given in the case of 
Fatehpur-Chaurasi, while in Auras-Mohan two out of the three 
taluqdari estates are altogether over-rented. The greatest differ- 
ence is found in Daundia Khera, and is due partly to the 
taluqdari estates being mostly situated in the tar&i and partly 
to the easy management of the Mauranwan taluqdar. On the 
whole the figure bore out the conclusion already arrived at, that 
the cultivating body is much better off on large estate with a 
single proprietor.”* 

In tracing the history of rents we may begin by quoting from I 
Mr. Maconoehie “As a rule, rents have for many years been 1 
paid in money, and not in kind. But nowhere is there a trace 
<jf any fixed rate on the soil, classified either according to quality, 
or to position of the laud in the village. The rule has always 
been for each field to pay the price commensurate with its 
known productive capabilities, and the demand for land in the 
village ; but as far as I have been able to ascertain, except in 
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very rare instances, competition, has not come in to regulate the 
price. During the cotton mania, I discovered competition in 
one pargana, Bangarmau, and rents rose considerably for land 
adapted to that class of produce, but on the termination of the 
American war, and the consequent fall in prices, the specula- 
tors were ruined, and the landlords lost considerably by them ; 
the year following, they were glad to restore the land to the old 
cultivators, at considerably reduced rents. There is no doubt 
that rents, as a rule, are lower now than in the Nawabi, or 
perhaps I should say more equal. In the estate of a powerful 
landowner like the taluqdar of Mauranwan they are much lower. 
He was able to protect his tenantry against outside oppression ; 
consequently his land was at a premium, and he received higher 
rents than the petty landowner, who could do nothing to protect 
his dependents, and whose land was consequently at a discount. 
In one village belonging to this taluqdar rents on annexation 
went down a third, tt had been a harbour in former days for 
those who had to leave their own homos, to escape from the 
bullying they experienced in the independent villages, and there- 
fore the cultivators wore willing to pay almost any rent for the 
land. But annexation, bringing peace and security, brought the 
value of land to a level and equalized rents.” At the first 
regular settlement the cash tenants’ rental gave a rate of Rs. 4 31 
per acre, so that the increase during the following thirty years 
was 37-6 per cent. In the Unao tahsil it was only 14-46, this 
being mainly due to the fact that this part of the district w-as in 
I860 more fully developed than the other tahsils. This rise in 
rents was the chief source of the enhancement of revenue. 
The large extension of the double-cropped area has undoubtedly 
given a largely increased produce, of which the landlord receives 
his share, but it is impossible to say how much of the rise in 
rents is due to this cause. The history of prices has already been 
given, and from that would appear that there has been a marked 
rise in prices since 1886. In that year it was ascertained that the 
average rent-rate for cash-paying tenants had already risen to 
Rs. 6-47 per acre ; that is to say, that of the total rise in rents of 
33-6 per cent, recorded in 1895, no less than 26*9 per cent, had 
been established before 1886. Moreover, from an investigation 
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then made, it was found that in many cases the actual rent-rolls 
were and had been for many years in excess of that recorded, 
while there were very few instances where the record ed rent-rolls, 
were found to be in excess of the actual. It would, therefore, 
appear that the rise in rents owing to increased prices was 
more or less unimportant : the figures indeed suggest that before 
the year 1886 the landlord's share of the produce was increasing 
at the expense of the tenant, rents having risen faster than 
prices, but since that year the tenant has improved his position 
and retained most of the benefits of the increased rates now 
prevailing.* 


* Final .Report, p. 2a. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Revenue and Administration. 


The district is in the charge of a Deputy Commissioner, Magiste- 
who is subject to the control of the Commissioner of the Luck- TialBtaff ' 
now division. He is ordinarily assisted by three full-powered 
deputy collectors, and one with second-class powers, this being 
the sanctioned staff of the district, which is rarely exceeded. 

In addition to these there are four tahsild^rs, stationed at 
Unao, Safipur, Purwa and Hasanganj, the last-named place 
being the present headquarters of the old Mohan talisil. Each 
of these exercises third-class magisterial powers and revenue 
and rent powers of the second-class, within the limits of their 
respective tahsils. There are only two honorary magistrates 
at the present time : one of these is Maulvi Muhammad Hasan, 
who is invested with second-class powers within the limits of 
the Hasanganj police circle ; and the other Chaudhri Mahendra 
Singh of (fopalldiera, who has the powers of a third-class magis- 
trate within the limits of his estate in the Bangarmau police 
circle. There is no bench of honorary magistrates for the Unao 
municipality. 

For the purposes of civil jurisdiction the district forms 
part of the Hardoi judgeship, and sessions are held at regular 
intervals at Unao. For ordinary suits there is a sub- judge sta- 
tioned at Unao, and subordinate to him are the three mimsifs 
of Unao, Purwa and Safipur. The Unao munsifi comprises the 
parganas of Unao, Sikan darpur, Harha, Auras-Mohan and 
Jhalotar-Ajgain ; that of Safipur includes Safipur, Bangarmau, 
Fatehpur-Chaurasi, Asiwan-Rasulabad and Pariar; while the 
Purwa munsifi consists of the Purwa tahsil and the remaining 
pargana of Gorinda-Parsandan There are no honorary mnnaife 
in the district. 
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For administrative purposes the district, as at present 
constituted, is divided into four tonsils. Tlie northern subdivi- 
sion of Safipur comprises tlve throe parganas of Safipur, Bungar- 
mau and F atehp u r-Cli an rasi . The eastern tahsii of Mohan or 
Hasanganj, as it is commonly called from the name of it 5 
headquarters, is made up of four parganas, Auras-Moh an, Gorinda- 
Farsandan, Jhalotar-Ajgiiin and Asiwan-Basulabad. The 
western and central tohsil of Unao also contains four parganas, 
known as Unao, Pariar, Sikandarpur and Harlia. The south- 
ern tab ell of Purwa consists of no less than ten small parganas, 
Purwa, Mauranwan, Asoha, Bbagwantnagar, Daundia Khera, 
Panhnn, Bihar, Patan, Magrayar and. Ghatampur. Each of 
these tab sils and parganas has been separately described in the 
second part of tins volume. The unusual number and the aver- 
age .small size of these parganas render them practically useless 
as administrative or fiscal unite, and although the classification 
Was observed by the Settlement. Officer, their individual interest 
is chiefly historical. Formerly, too, things were even worse in. 
this respect, for the number of double names shows that an 
one time there were at least four more parganas in the area 
which now forms the district of Unao. 

The district is a creation of the British Government. From 
the first it belonged to the Lucknow division, but it has under- 
gone several important changes in area. Prior to 1869 there 
were only thirteen parganas in Unao, but in that year Auras- 
Mohan was taken from Lucknow and added to the old tahsll of 
Kawabg&nj, whence the headquarters were removed to Mohan 
and subsequently, in 1891, to Hasamganj. In 1869, too, the seven 
parganas known as the Baiswara, so called from its having 
been the home of the groat clan of Tilokchamli Bais, consisting of 
Panhan, Patan, Bihar, Bhagwantuagar, Magrayar, Ghatampur 
and Daundia Khera, were transferred from Bax Bareli and 
included in the Purwa tohsil. The headquarters of the district 
were originally at Purwa, which was the seat of the native govern- 
ment, but were removed to Unao very shortly after annexation, 
chiefly on account of its more accessible and central situation. 

For the maintenance of land records the district is divided 
into sixteen qanfingo s circles, of which tub ell Unoo contains three, 
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Puma five, and the others four each. In Unao, one circle com- 
prises pargana Unao and northern and western Harha ; the 
remainder of Harha constitutes a second, and parganas Pariar and 
Sikandarpur a third. In Purwa, the pargana of that name forms 
one circle; Daundia Khera and Ghatampur a second: Bhagwant- 
cagar, Patau, Bihar and Magrayar a third ;the fourth consists of 
Asoha and half Mauranwan, and the fifth of the remainder of 
the latter and pargana Panhan. In the Mohan tahsfl there is 
one qanfingo for each of the two old parganas of Auras and 
Mohan ; a third for Asiwan-Rasulabad, while the fourth com- 
prises the two parganas of Jhalotar-Ajgain and Gorinda-Parsandan. 

In Safipur, ' the pargana of that name and Fatehpur-Chaurasi 
each form one circle, and Bangarmau is divided into two others. 

The fiscal history of the district dates only from annexation, Fib 
and even from that date to the first regular settlement we have 11181 
no accurate records owing to the changes in the form of the 
district. The summary settlement was made in 1856 by Major 
Evans, the Deputy Commissioner, and his Assistant, Mr. 
Jenkins. This assessment was maintained at the second summary 
settlement of 1858, after the restoration of order. The settle- 
ment made by these officers was based on the' old records of the 
Oudh Government, but nearly the whole of these were lost 
during the mutiny. 

The only returns now available are those of the second sum- g ur 
mary settlement of 1858. The demand for the Unao district, as ^ 
it then, existed, was Rs. 10,38,611, but if we include Auras- 
Mohan, with a revenue of Rs. 1,19,977, and the seven Rai Bareli 
parganas, assessed at Rs. 1,49,827, we obtain a total for the 
present district of Rs. 13,08,415. This included ces3es, as well as 
the nominal demand for jagirs and revenue -free or assigned lands. 
The net sum payable to Government was Rs. 11,76,185.* This 
assessment was believed to be very heavy, but the general idea of 
the high demand for Unao was in Mr. Macon ochie’s opinion 
attributable to the light revenues imposed on the adjacent districts. 

He writes : “ WheD friends and neighbours on the border got 
together, they compared notes, and as it was found the rule for the 
Unao- jamas to be higher than others, it became an accepted fact 
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that Unao was heavily 'assessed. Experience has shown that, 
though unequally distributor!, the summary settlement' demand 
was equitable.”* 

The district was tho first in Oudh to come under regular 
settlement. The work was cuinmoneed in October 1860 by Mr. 
R. C. Clifford, C.S., who effected tho field survey and the greater 
pait of tho assessment of the land revenue. On the 1st of 
December, 1863, Mr, Clifford was, on his departure to Europe, suc- 
ceeded by his assistant, Mr. G, B. Maconochie, who completed 
the assessment, the judicial inquiry into rights and the prepar- 
ation of the settlement records. The report was submitted in 
June, 1867. As yet, the district was still in its original form. 
The pargana of Auras- Mohan, which remained in the Lucknow 
district till 1869, was assessod in 1867 by Mr. Maconochie, and 
the Eai Bareli parganas of tho Baiswara were settled between 
1863 and 1865 by Major MacAndrow and Mr. G. Lang, C.S. 

The settlement operations were preceded by tho survey. 
Early in 1860 tho demarcation of village boundaries was com- 
menced by Mr. E. O. Bradford and completed at the end of the 
following year. Med pillars were erected at every turn of the 
boundary, and masonry platforms built at each trijunction ; but 
wherever a serious dispute had occurred, the mud pillars were 
replaced by permanent structures of masonry. The professional 
survey was conducted by Lieutenant-Colonel D. 0. Yanrenen 
during the same years, the operations comprising topographical, 
boundary and interior survey, tho latter showing the cultivated 
apart from the uncultivated land. After the survey, the settle- 
ment records were prepared by Mr. Clifford, the most important 
being the khasra., the khataim'h, and tho record-of-rights. 

In connection with the formation of the rocord-of-rights, 
the Settlement Officer was invested with the authority of a Civil 
Court, which had sole jurisdiction in regard to suits for land or 
things pertaining to land. The number of suits submitted 
while the Settlement Courts were open was large, amounting in. 
all to 12,658. Of these, however, no less than 1,725 were either 
settled out of oourt or by default, and 7,873 were dismissed. 
There were 2 277 claims to proprietary right to entire villages or 
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independent pattis, and of these only 187 were decreed. This 
small figure was due in great measure to the care with which the 
summary settlement was made. Mr. Maconochie writes : “ The 
officers entrusted with this duty, having ample means at com- 
mand for ascertaining the people having the best title to the 
zamindari, took full advantage of them, and I confess I was never 
thoroughly satisfied when I came to a decision on this point 
adverse to the parties put in possession at annexation. However, the 
number of changes have been comparatively few, only 161 villages; 
or 17 per cent., having changed hands, or been decreed the pro- 
perty of the State.”* Claims to shares were very numerous, and 
in 842 cases, or 80 per cent., they were decreed. “ The number 
of rejections may seem large, but all tb ese claims were not brought 
by parties entirely out of possession for recovery of their ances- 
tral shares ; but it often happened that one co-sharer brought a 
suit against another, to oust the latter on plea of no possession 
within limitation; I need hardly say that, as a rule, these claims 
were rejected ; at the summary settlement, arrangements among 
co-sharers having been for the most part entered into volunta- 
rily, no one was allowed to draw back therefrom. The only per- 
sons against whom strenuous opposition, was made, were those 
who had fled in times of difficulty, leaving the others to fight 
the matter out as best they could.” f The remaining claims 
were those to under-proprietary rights, which were few, and to 
sir, nankar and groves. Of the former, 47 out of 240 were 
decreed, and in the latter 1,984 out of 6,410, but most of these 
were of an unimportant nature. 

Mr. Clifford, who assessed the greater part of the district j 
had no old records to fall back upon ; there were no known rent- 1 
rates employed by the people themselves, a lump sum alone being 
recorded in the village papers ; and consequently he had to 
devise his own system. He first divided the parganas into cir- 
cles containing villages with some features in common, such as 
similar soil and similar means of irrigation. Then the Sadr 
Munsarim proceeded to each village, and ascertained the rent 
of fields selected from random • from these rents an average was 
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struck, and applied to the total of each kind of soil. The assets 
were then obtained by calculating the area held and the rents 
paid by resident and non-resident tenants, the lands held as sir 
or rent-free being provisionally assessed at the former rate. If 
these assets tallied with those arrived at by the circle rates, it was 
presumed that a tolerably accurate estimate had been reached ; 
otherwise the cause of the variation was ascertained by personal 
investigation. Mr. Maoonochie followed the same plan, but 
instead of taking the average of a few fields, he calculated the 
rent of the entire village, obtaining the assets by multiplying the 
total of each kind of soil by his assumed rent-rate. In making 
the assessment the character and position of the proprietors was 
always taken into account ; so many of the members of the 
coparcenary bodies, who formerly wore in service and thus 
contributed to the support of the village, had been thrown back 
on their shares for a livelihood, and to such a length had 
subdivision been carried, that it was impossible in many 
instances to fix a demand on the full assets, us given by the 
assumed rates. The aim of the assessing officers was to fix a 
demand as near the full half assets as the proprietors had the 
power of paying. Groves were exempted, and culturable waste 
very lightly assessed, while very sparing notice was taken, of 
other sources of income. 

For the old district of Unso the demand was fixed at Bs. 
%86,1 15, showing an increase of 8-49 per cent, on that of the 
summary settlement. To this must be added the revised demand 
for Auras-Mohan and the Baiswara parganas, which bring the 
total up to Bs. 12,87,271, excluding ceases, and the allowance 
made on the estates of loyal taluqdars.* The cost of the settle- 
ment was fairly heavy, amounting to Bs. 198-1-8 to the square 
mile, or nearly 23 per cent, of the new revenue for one year. Dur- 
ing the currency of the settlement a few reductions were made on 
over-assessed villages j these lay in the tarai area and had suffered 
from a series of wet years, the revision of the revenue taking 
place in 1874. Another reduction had to be made for mahals 
washed away by the Ganges, and the remainder of the total 
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decrease of Es. 8j311 consisted of the remission of revenue on 
land acquired for public purposes. Against this must be set off 
the enhancements obtained by assessing waste land grants and 
resumed m uafis, so that the expiring demand in 1894 was altoge- 
ther Es. 12,84,126. 

"With regard to the working of this settlement, Mr. More- H 
land wrote: u That the expiring settlement was moderate is 
shown by the small amount of reductions found to be necessary. 
In ordinary years the revenue has been realized in full without 
any difficulty, and severe processes have been employed only in 
exceptional cases. It appears that during the course of the 
expiring settlement attachment of immovable property was 
made in 137 cases ; in four cases temporary transfer of a share 
was sanctioned, while in nine cases the settlement was annulled. 
In no case was land sold for arrears of revenue ; of the attach- 
ments, 54 took, place in 1871-72 and 27 in 1S79-80 j these high 
figures being apparently cine to successive bad harvests. Apart 
from these two years, the revenue has been realized as a matter of 
course.”* 

Unao was the first district in Oudh to come under resettle- Rf 
ment. It is also the first district in which the experiment, since if 
condemned, was adopted of having the assessment earried out by 
the District Officer in addition to his ordinary duties. There 
can be no doubt that the revision would have been carried out 
with greater rapidity had a separate Settlement Officer been 
appointed. The district was brought under settlement in Novem- 
ber 1889, and the last assessment was sanctioned in July 1895. 
The first year was occupied in preliminary operations, and the 
actual work was completed in four and -a-half years. Mr. A. M. 
W. Shakespear, I.C.S., conducted the greater part of the assessment, 
holding charge from the beginning to April, 1894, with the late 
Mr. J. Vaughan as assistant, the latter being Settlement Officer 
for nine months of this period. In October, 1893, Mr. Vaughans 
was succeeded by Mr. W. H. Moreland, I.C.S. From April, 1894, 
till his death in the following July, Mr. J. Penney, I.C.8., wa& 
in charge of the settlement. He was followed by Mr. Moreland, 
who completed the work and wrote the report. The settlement 
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was confirmed for a period of thirty years, and will terminate 
In the Until-’ tahsfl. on the 30th of June, 1923, in Safipus in 1924 r 
In Purwa in 1025, and in Mohan in 1026. The cost was 
high, amounting to Rs. 200 per square mile, but this was chiefly 
due to the manner in which the operations were conducted. 

The revision commenced with an examination of the records 
by Colonel I). G. Pitcher. He recommended a new survey of 
the district, but it was eventually decided merely to correct the 
old village maps, by moans of a staff of amins aided by the 
patwSris. .Next came the verification of the rent-roll and the 
preparation of the assessment statements and village note-books. 
Circles were framed -where possible in accordance with geographi- 
cal distinctions ; but practically the only natural line available was 
that which separated the low riverside lands from the rest of the 
district. The upland tracts were generally divided into circles 
in accordance with the productive capacities of the village and 
without regard to contiguity, the main points considered being 
the rent-rate, the fertility of the soil, moans of irrigation, 
and the sufficiency of the agricultural population. The selection: 
of standard, rates was rendered difficult by the almost entire 
absence of prevailing soil rates, and by the fact that rente were- 
found, as in the former assessment, to be for the most part fixed 
on the bolding and not on separate fields. A few recognised 
soil rates were made use of in certain parganas, especially fox 
the poorer sort of rice land, which is almost uniformly let at two 
rupees an acre. Thus the standard rates were generally founded 
on holdings containing only one class of soil ; when, large num- 
bers of these holdings were considered, fair rates appeared, 
the correctness of which was checked by applying them to the 
whole area, after excluding villages where the rents were either 
too high or too low. Those standard rates were generally moderate 
as compared with the rent-roll, so that there was little risk of 
over-assessment in their use. 

The assessment was made upon a full area, amounting to 
590,506 acres a3 against an average cultivated area of 583,444 acres 
during the preceding five years. The excess consisted chiefly 
of fallow included in holdings, most of it being land tempora- 
rily out of cultivation on account of a senes of wet years In 
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some of the more precarious villages the inclusion of fallows led 
to high assessments, which were reduced on appeal to the Settle- 
ment Commissioner. Mr. Hooper writes:* “On the whole the 
assessed area, though full, is probably not excessive for the dis- 
trict in normal years. When the settlement was made, consid- 
erable areas in some parganas had been thrown out of cultivation 
by floods. With drier seasons recovery should be rapid, and 
the cultivation may be expected to equal, or even exceed, the 
entire area brought under assessment ; but the precarious tracts, 
which suffer from flooding, will require careful watching should 
another period of heavy rainfall set in.” The sanctioned assess- 
ment in revenue-paying estates under temporary settlement 
was Rs. 14,33,815, amounting to 47-86 per cent, of the assets, 
and giving an enhancement of 22-27 per cent, on the expiring 
demand ; it fell with an incidence of Rs. 2-81 per acre of cultiva- 
tion. The actual revenue of the permanently-settled area is 
Rs. 1,11,988, which brings the total demand up to Rs. 15,45,303, 
and gives an enhancement of 20-34 per cent. For the purpose 
of calculating cesses, the nominal revenue is Rs. 16,03,028, or 48 
per cent, of the assets. Since the declaration of the assessments, 
reductions were made to th e extent of Rs. 7,549. The per- 
manently assessed mahals number 125, and in 111 of these a 
reduction of ten per cent, was given as a reward for the loyalty 
of the proprietors. These estates lie chiefly in the parganas of 
Mauranwan, Harha and Purwa. Besides these, there are 14 in 
the Baiswara parganas and eleven in Fatehpur-Chaurasi. The 
new demand was in some cases made progressive, the enhance- 
ment being spread over a period of ten years. The full revenue 
was paid from the first in the Unao tahsfl, excepting part of 
Harha, and in Panhan, Patan and Daundia Khera. Else- 
where the final assessment was frequently reached on the expiry 
of five years, the parganas allowed the full term being Auras- 
Mohan, Jhalotar-Ajgain, Asiwan-Rasulabad, Safipur, Bangarmau, 
Purwa and Bhagwantnagar ; but even in these the difference 
between the first and second period was only Rs. 1,427, 

The Settlement Officer took no action under the alluvial Allu 
rules, except to demarcate alluvial mahals where necessary. 
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The quinquennial reassessments have been carried out in regular 
older by tjie district staff. These mahals are 89 in number., 
including sis which were given in permanent settlement. They 
all lie along the Gauges atld most of them are directly subject to 
fluvial act. ion. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that the present 
assessment was a severe one, but from the very outset it was 
subjected to unlooked-for teste, so that it is, perhaps, too early to 
pass a fair judgment on it. Soon after its completion came the 
famine of 1897, which necessitated liberal suspensions and 
remissions. Then came a period of depression in the deteriorated 
tracts referred to in Chapter I, which caused largo balances, 
most of which had eventually to be written oft' as irrecoverable. 
From 1898 to 1902 the total balances amounted to over 
Jin, 88,000, but it would seem that with a succession of more 
favourable years tho depression has passed away, and the revenue 
is now collected fairly easily. The average number of sales of 
land by orders of court since 1900 has been 8b annually, involv- 
ing land assessed at Ks. 1,812. Private Halos average 025 cases — , 
a high figure ; but it is impossible to ascribe this to tho enhanced 
revenue, as undoubtedly in many oases the thriftlessness of tho pro- 
prietors would lead to sale whether the land was assessed or not. 

In addition to the ordinary land revenue, the usual cesses 
arc collected. At the time of the first regular settlement these 
amounted to 2'5 per cent, only of the revenue, and comprised 
the one per cent, road fund, the one per cent, school cess, the 
district post cess and marginal cesses, amounting each to one- 
quarter per cent. The total sum thus realized was Its, 26,450. 
In. 1874 the local and marginal cesses had been raised to 2f- per 
pent., making a total of 5 per cent., yielding Its. 69,000, At the 
present time cesses include the consolidated local rate, amount- 
ing to Efi. 1,14,GS5 in 1002 ; tho rural police rate, Rg. 81,779; the 
village watch cess, Rg, 20,654, and the patw&ri rate, Rs. 49,240. 
This gives a total of Rs. 2,16,858, or 12 per cent, of the revenue 
as nominally assessed upon all lands, whether held under 
temporary or permanent settlement or revenue-free. 

For the purposes of police administration the district is 
divided into thirteen police qiroles In the Bubo tabsO them 
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are stations at Unao and Achalganj; in the Purwa tah.sU at 
Purwa, MauTanwan, Asoha, Bihar and Bara ; in the Safi pur 
tahsll at Safipur, Bangarmau and Fatehpur-Chaurasi ; and in 
Mohan at Ilasanganj, Ajgain and Auras* The number is very 
small when the area and population of the district are taken 
into consideration. Formerly there were only nine stations, but 
even with the addition of the four more recent thanas of Fateh - 
pur, Asoha, Bihar and Auras, the circles in Bnao are very much 
larger than is ordinarily the case in the United Provinces 
and present a striking contrast to those of the adjoining districts 
of Fatehpur and Cawnpore.* These circles have for the most 
part purely conventional boundaries and do not coincide in any 
case with the tahsll limits. The Unao circle comprises the 
whole of parganas Unao and Sikandarpnr, 41 villages of Harha, 
nine of Pariar, and the large village of Makhi in Asiwan-Rasul- 
abad. The remainder of Harha lies chiefly in thana Achalganj, 
which comprises 120 villages of thispargana, while ten villages 
belong to Purwa and seven to Bara. The rest of pargana Pariar, 
consisting of 18 villages, belongs to the Safipur circle. This 
also includes the great bulk of the Safipur pargana, and five 
villages of Fatehpur. The remainder of Fatehpur-Chauiasi 
lies in the thina of that name, and the same applies to Ban- 
garmau, of which all but ten villages belong to the Bangarmau 
circle, eight of these falling within the limits of the Fatehpur th£na. 
The rest of the tahsll, comprising these two villages of Bangar- 
mau and eight of Safipur are included in the Auras circle. In 
tahsll Mohan, pargana Auras-Mohan is divided between the 
Auras andHasanganj th&nas; Asiwan-Basulabad between Auras, 
Ilasanganj and Safipur, while eight villages belong to Ajgain 
and one to Unao; pargana Jhalotar- Ajgain falls almost wholly 
m the Ajgain circle, only four villages belonging to Hasan- 
ganj, and one, Barsinghpur, to Unao; and Gorinda-Parsandan is 
divided between Ajgain and Asoha. Lastly, in the Purwa 
tahsll all the ten parganas are divided up among the circles 
of the Purwa, Asoha, Mauranwan, Bihar and Bara stations, and 
the arrangement is far less confusing than elsewhere, as no 
villages lie within the circles of stations situated beyond the 
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tahsil limits. Thus the Purwa circle comprises almost all of 
Purwa pargana, 17 villages of Magrayar and seven of Panhan. 
Asoha includes all the pargana of that name, 32 villages of 
Mauranwan, and the remaining six of Punva. The rest of 
Mauranwan forms the Mauranwan fch&na. The Bara circle 
consists of Ghatampur, nearly the whole of Daundia Ivhcra, 22 
villages of Bhagwantnagar and nine of Magrayar. The Bihar 
circle includes all Bihar and Pa tan, 30 villages of Bhagwant- 
nagar, 16 of Panhan, four of Magrayar and the remaining 
six of Daundia Khera. 

The police force of Unao is in the charge of the District 
Superintendent of Police, -who is assisted by a European reserve 
inspector. The whole district forms a single circle for one 
circle inspector. The regular police force of the district in 1903 
consisted of 35 sub-inspectors, 13 hoad-con stables and 152 men.* 
In addition to these there are about 150 officers and men of the 
armed police. The municipal police of Unao number 19 men, 
and the town police of those places administered under Act XX 
of 1306 amounted in all to 68 men. Lastly, we have 58 men 
belonging to the road-police and 1,920 village chaukidars. The 
proportion of the regular civil police is one to every 9-3 square 
miles of area and one to every 5,222 inhabitants. 

The village chaukidars are now regular Government ser- 
vants and are, for the most part, paid from the Oudh rural police 
rate,, which is a great; improvement on the unsatisfactory state of 
things recorded by Mr. Maconochie in the report of the first 
regular settlement. They still, as then, belong chiefly to thePasi 
caste. f Their inefficiency was enhanced by the fact that the 
landowners -were no longer able, as in the Nawabi, to adopt harsh 
measures towards the offending chaukidars. Mr, Maconochie recom- 
mended that a regular jagir should be given to each chaukidar — a 
practice that was subsequently adopted. He estimated that the 
chaukidar reoeived on an average less than Bs. 22 a year, as well as 
Some small oesses from the cultivators, but even this pittance was 
paid irregularly. The Oudh Local Bates Act was passed after 
the completion, of the assessment of the Unao feahril, and there 
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the old system remains in force. The zamindars, however, 
pay the chaukidars generally in cash at a fixed rate. 

The tables given in the appendix give some idea of the 
Grime of the district.* It will be observed that the number of 
offences against property is proportionately very small and com- 
pares favourably with other districts of Oudh. On the other 
hand, murder is fairly common, the average number of cases for 
the last few years being no less than 14. “ In former, and even 

in comparatively recent times, this district bore an. unenviable 
notoriety in the matter of crime. In no part of Oudh was life 
and property more insecure. Thuggee and dacoity were rife, so 
that no one could stir beyond the boundaries of his own village, 
without a guard of retainers or relations. The Rajputs were 
especially given to dacoity; if hard pressed by chakladars 
or their village was taken away, without adequate means being 
provided for their maintenance, they at once took to the road, 
as the simplest and easiest means of support. Their own 
village was ^particularly the object of their unpleasant atten- 
tions, in order to prevent outsiders taking possession of it. In 
this they had the sympathy of all their friends and neighbours ; 
and in a quarrel, which according to their ideas was a just one, 
the ousted zamindar could generally count upon any amount of 
active assistance and protection. The consequence was that 
seldom a day passed without some village or other being harried 
and burnt, either by the zamindars to force a farmer to give it 
up, or else by the Government officials to bring a refractory 
zamindar to obedience. The annexation put a stop to a great 
deal of the more violent crimes; but gang robberies for some 
time remained frequent and of constant occurrence ; these have 
now to a great extent- died out, and the Pasis are the only class 
who habitually keep up crime as a trade.”f 

"With regard to the present state of the district Mr. Robarts, p 
lately Deputy Commissioner, writes: “Apart from homicides, *• 
which are numerous, the TTnao district enjoys a singular freedom ^ 
from heinous crime. Crime of a serious professional type is 
extremely rare. This is a little surprising when we consider 
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the number of impoverished Thakurs there are in the district; 
most of whom trace their descent from more or less glorified 
freebooters* Highway robbery, however, is no longer the fashion 
amongst them, or i s regarded as too dangerous an amuse merit. They 
are a degenerate race, and their favourite pastime is litigation. To 
overreach one of their own brethren is only less blissful than to 
evade, on some technicality, a debt to their common enemy, the 
Ban i;'... They are still liable to sudden gusts of passion; of 
which sexual jealousy is most frequently the provoking cause. 
Hence the prevalence of homicides. Their mental distrust, 
however, is a bar to their combination even in wrong doing ; 
daeoities, therefore, and all crimes requiring organization, such as 
cattle-lifting, are infrequent. When they can combine to sink 
their mental jealousies, they can be exceedingly troublesome to 
deal with. Such cases, however, are rare. 

‘‘This same love of litigation is probably the reason why 
riota arc infrequent. When a riot does occur, it is generally 
over some question of irrigation. As a rule, howevor, they are 
mere or less accidental. When there is a dispute the parties 
prefer the tortuous courses of the law, to the more primitive 
method of a resort to force. I would I could believe that this 
was due to any faith, in the equity of the decisions arrived 
at. 

“Tim professional crime of the district takes the less aristocra- 
tic form of burglary ; and the Pasi, more especially of the Bauriya 
subdivision, is the habitual sinner. It is not uncommon for a 
Thakur landowner to throw the aegis of his protection over a gang 
of Pasi burglars, and such combinations are sometimes difficult to 
deal, with, As the landowner never himself takes any part in the 
expeditions, and only receives a share in the booty after it has 
been converted, it is practically impossible to proceed against 
him otherwise than under the bad -livelihood sections of the 
Procedure Code ; and it is by no means easy to procure reliable 
evidence in such cases. The subordinates can generally be 
disposed of, but that is of little use as long as the landowner 
remains as a focus for the attraction of others. 

a Apart from this, the only difficulty lies in the extreme 
apathy the people Tirtiy buVfc, I am afraid a profound d n&jnjet 
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in the detective capacities of the police ; and being entirely 
lacking in public spirit, they will not take any trouble to bring 
offenders to justice. They will not even take the trouble to 
report eases of which they have themselves been the victims $ 
and when they do, they minimize the loss with a view to avoid- 
ing the trouble of a police investigation. There is a general 
consensus of opinion that the crime returns of the district are 
unreliable, owing to the failure to report burglaries and thefts.” 

In former days the district bore a very bad name for It 
infanticide, and it would seem that the crime lingered on here for C1 
some years after its complete suppression in the rest of Oudi * 
The last distinct case of this nature occurred in 1886, and was 
the chief cause of an inquiry made into the state of infant mor- 
tality in Oudh. A number of Rajput villages then came under 
suspicion, but it was not considered necessary to apply the 
provisions of the Act. The last census, as well as that of 1891, 
showed a more satisfactory state of things and it may be safely 
assumed that the practice has become obsolete. It is obvious 
that in those castes where hypergamy is compulsory there must 
be some difficulty in obtaining suitable husbands for girls 
belonging to the higher divisions, and it was usual in poor families 
to get rid of them by an overdose of opium, or by drowning 
them in milk. Even when actual murder had been given up, it 
is certain that female children were neglected, and died at a 
greater rate than males. The latest figures, however, show that 
this is no longer the ease. 

There is one jail in the district and this is located at Unao, 
the headquarters. . It was constructed in I860 on the stand aid 
pattern of the Oudh district jails. It stands in the civil station, 
at a short distance from the courts, and is under the charge of 
the Civil Surgeon. 

The history of excise administration in the Unao district E 1 
begins with the year 1860, when the distillery system was 
introduced. Thera were then four distilleries, one being at 
Unao and the others at the headquarters of each outlying tahsil. 
At that time, the duty was twelve annas per gallon and the 
strength ef the liquor wan not allowed to exceed 25 c, bel<?w proof 
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Licenses for the vend of country liquor were granted free. The 
number and the locations of the shops was not fixed, but were 
regulated merely by ibo natural law ©f supply and demand. 
From time to time modifications were subsequently made in this 
system. Among others, fees wore exacted for the manufacture 
and for the wholesale and retail vend of liquor ; the number and 
locality of trim shops were officially defined ; while the outlying 
distilleries were gradually abolished, that at Purwa being the 
last, and remaining as a separate institution till 1395. Up to 
the year 1371 the distilleries were under the superintendence of 
the tahsfldfirs, but in that year naib-tahsfldftra for excise duty 
were first appointed. At the same time, the still-head duty, 
which had already been raised to one rupee per gallon, was 
increased to two rupee-! per gallon of London proof and Ke. 1-8-0 
per gallon of 25° under proof liquor issued from tho distillery. 
The sole remaining distillery at Unao now supplies liquor to 
this district and also to certain dealers in tho adjoining districts 
of Rai Bareli, Bara Ranki, Ilardoi and Lucknow. The rates 
of duty in force in 1903 are Ks. 2-8-0 per imperial gallon of 
London proof and Be. 1-14-0 of 25° under proof liquor. There 
is only one shop in the district licensed for tho retail vend of 
European liquor, but there are 146 shops for the sale of country 
spirit. The number has been greatly reduced during tho last 
thirty years, for in 1875 there were uo less than 539 shops in 
the district. Country spirits are almost universally consumed 
by the lower castes. The statistics regarding excise since the 
year 1891 will be found in the appendix.* It will bo noticed 
that the consumption, which is chiefly of the cheaper and weaker 
spirit, varies greatly from year to yoar. It seems to depend 
directly on the harvests ; for the lowest figure ever recorded 
was 15,154 gallons in 1898, in which the district suffered greatly 
from famine. Similarly in 1877, the total 3 consumption was 
22,282 gallons or about one-fourth of that of the preceding 
yoar, in which there had been no famine. It would seem in 
fact that this table provides a fairly accurate guide as to the 
prosperity or otherwise of the district from year to year. From 
1881 to 189? a period of unusually good harvests the district 
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consumption of spirit reached an annual average of nearly 
114,000 gallons ; while in the following decade which began 
with a series of wet years followed by a period of acute scarcity, 
the average was no more than 44,250 gallons. Since 1896 it has 
been steadily on the increase. 

There are seventeen shops in the district licensed for the ( 
sale of opium. Od an average some 750 s irs are consumed c 
annually in the district. The present system of opium, excise 
dates from the year 1877, since which time there have been but 
few variations. At the present time opium is sold both by the 
official vendors at the tahslls and by private persons, both of whom 
obtain opium from the headquarters treasury at a uniform rate 
of seventeen rupees per sir. Hemp drugs are largely consumed 
in this district, especially in the form of bhang and ckaras", the 
use of gdnja is practically unknown, as this drug has never been 
popular in Unao. At the present time the right to sell hemp 
drugs is farmed by public auction for the whole district for 
three years. The sum thus realized in 1903 for the ensuing 
three years amounted to Rs. 2,00,000. In former days the farmers 
used to sell drugs free of any duty, but in October 1896 rates 
were fixed for the different forms of drugs, and the contractor is 
now required to deposit his supplies in a bonded warehouse. 
There is no duty on bhang, but charm pays duty at the rate of 
six rupees per sir. The average annual consumption of hemp 
drugs of all kinds in the district since 1892 has been 850 
tnaunds, of which bhang accounts for no less than 720 maunds. 

The only other excisable commodity t is tdri, the fermented T 
juice of the palm tree. Originally the licenses were farmed, 
hut the shop-to-shop system was introduced in 1900, to be 
replaced in 1903 by the old farming system. The licenses are 
sold for each tahsil by public auction annually. The sum 
realized in 1903 was Ks. 6,925, of which more than half was 
contributed by the Safipur tahsil and nearly the whole -of the 
remainder by Mohan; the total for Purwa being only Rs. 275 
and that for Unao Rs. 450- There are altogether 113 shops in. 
the district licensed to sell tdri. 

A hgt of all the poet -offices in the district by psrganas and 
tahsila is given m the appendix The head office is that at 
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Unao, and there ate nine sub-offices and ST branch offices. The 
latter are mostly in the charge of extra departmental agents, 
who carry on the postal work in addition to their own profes- 
sion. The only departmental branch offices are those at Padri 
Kalan, Gangftghat and Bihar.^ The post-offices in the district 
me all imperial, with four exceptions : those are Badhni and 
Pariar in Safipur, Terha in Pumva and Haidarabad in Mohan. 
Almost, all the offices are served by Imperial mail lines, the 
post being carried by runners, except in the case of those for 
Ajgain and Gangaghat, which go by train. The mails leave 
Ujtiao office at 6 p.m. for all parts except the two offices on the 
railway; and are brought in from all the offices in the district 
at 6 a.m. The present postal arrangement dates from the year 
1892, when Oudh was amalgamated with the North-Western 
Provinces into a single circle. Prior to this there were no 
superintendents in the Oudh postal circle, but independent 
inspectors in communication with the head of the circle, holding 
the powers of superintendent. Those inspectors have since the 
amalgamation been placed under the control of a superintendent, 
the latter having au independent charge of some four or live 
districts. 

The district dak originated at the first regular Settlement, 
Prior to 1868 letters were delivered by the Imperial post at 
Unao, whence they wore despatched to each police-station, the 
thhna muharrir sending them on as opportunity occurred and 
collecting the postage as he could. There w r as no remuneration 
of any sort for the postal work, so that no one troubled about it 
or had the slightest interest in either the rapid or safe delivery 
of the letters. Consequently, a oesa was levied of four annas per 
cent, on the revenue for the improvement of the district postal 
arrangements. Post-offices presided over by paid postmasters 
wore established at the tahalls and thatiaB ; the villages in each 
pargana being formed into circles in the charge of a separate 
postmaster, whose duties were often imposed on the patwSri. 
Messengers were attached to each circle for delivering and col- 
lecting letters, while a regular system of mail runners was 
inaugurated. These runners were paid three rupees a month and 
veoeiwd from the addressee c*e pice for each letter delivered—*- 
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an arrangement which, although it was a decided improvement 
on the former system, speedily called for reform. The old. dis- 
trict offices were gradually converted into Imperial offices and 
mail lines taken over for the most part hy the Imperial postal 
authorities. At the present time the sub-offices of Purwa, Safi- 
pur, Mauranwan, Hasanganj and Bangarm.au are served by the 
district lines as well as thirteen branch offices. There are at present 
138 miles of mail lines, and 2d runners for carrrying the post. 

The receipts from income-tax are less in Unao than those of , 
any other district in the Lucknow division except Sffcapur. This 
is only to be expected in the absence of large towns and commer- 
cial centres, and where the population almost wholly derives its 
means of subsistence from the land. The figures for the last few 
years, both for the whole district and for each tahsil, will be 
found in the appendix.* The average receipts for the twelve 
years ending 1903 amount toRs. 22,218. ' In 1902 there were 979 
persons assessed, but of these only 45 were estimated as enjoying 
incomes of over Rs. 2,000 per annum. The average tax paid by 
the latter was Rs. 90 ; 14 belonged to the Mohan tahsil, 13 to Purwa, 
11 to Unao and only seven to Safipur, In the case of those whose 
income is estimated at under Rs. 2,000, the average amount of tax 
paid was Rs. 15-12-0. It would therefore appear that the great 
majority of these incomes is under Rs. 1,000, and consequently 
the reduction in the receipts is likely to be very considerable 
under the new rules by which all incomes notexceedingRs. 1,000 
are exempted. 

The registrar of the district is the District and Sessions Judge 3 
of Hardoi. There is a registration office at Unao, in the charge of * 
the Subordinate Judge, and others at Safipur, Purwa, Bangarmau, 
Hasanganj and a joint office at Bhagwantnagar. Formerly there 
were many others. The registration offices at Bihar, Sikandar- 
pur, Mauranwan, Asiwan, Jhalotar and Patehpur-Chaurasi were 
closed in April, 1895. The joint offices at Harha and Auras were 
removed in March, 1900 and February, 1901, respectively, while 
that at Bhagwantnagar was reduced .to a joint office in October, 
1901. The average income from registration fees, estimated 
from 1896 to 1901, was Rs. 6,859. 
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The income from the various kinds of stamps and the expen- 
diture for the past few years will be found in the table given in 
the appendix.* The figure? sufficiently explain themselves, and 
call for no further remark. It will be noticed that the court- 
fee stamp income has greatly increased since 1900. The num- 
ber of applications for ejectments has increased very rapidly in 
this district since 1895, the former figure being about 600, as 
against a total of over 4,000 in 1902. 

Local self-government is represented in Unao by the Dis- 
trict Board, the municipality of Unao and the towns adminis- 
tered under Act XX of 1856. The last include Safipur, Bangar- 
man, Muradabad, Mohan, Purwa, Bhagwantnagar and the com- 
bined towns of Newalganj and Maharajganj. All of these have 
been separately described, and in each article an account will be 
found of the revenue and expenditure. The municipality of 
TJnao is of very old standing, having been first constituted in 1869, 
Some reference to it has been mad© in. the article on Unao, and 
farther information will bo found in the appendix, in which a 
Statement of the revenue and expenditure since 1890 is given.f 
The Board consists of twelve members, of whom ten are elected 
and two appointed by Government. The income is chiefly derived 
from the tax on houses ancl lands, and taxes on professions and 
trades, and on animals and vehicle- 1 . Market dues and pound 
fees make up the bulk of the income. The trade of the town is 
too small to admit of the adoption of an octroi tax on imports. 

, The District Board consists of 17 members, of whom five 
are. appointed by Government, and twelve elected, three being 
returned, from each tahsil. The work is of the usual nature and 
a statement of income and expenditure since 1890 will be found 
in the appendix.^ Beference has already been made to Some of 
the departments under the control of the board, such as ferries, 
roads and vaccination, but there remain one or two others of 
importance, which will be dealt with separately. 

The board has in its charge the medical arrangements of the 
district, over which supervision in the matter of departmental 
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administration is exercised by the Civil Surgeon. There are 
now five dispensaries in the district managed by the District 
Board; and located at each of the tahsil headquarters and at 
Maurauwan. The oldest is that at Unao, which was opened in 
1859. Besides these, there is a small aided female hospital at 
TJnao, as well as the usual police hospital. In 1902 the average 
daily attendance at the regular dispensaries was 232 persons, the 
numbers being highest for Mauranwan and Unao, and smallest in 
the ease of Hasanganj. 

One of the most important functions of the District Board 
is the management of the educational arrangements. In point of 
education the district is somewhat in advance of the rest of Oudh, 
the proportion of literate persons at the last census being 3*03 
per cent, as against the provincial average of 2*81. This was not 
alwaya so, for in 1865 the settlement officer wrote : “During the 
Nawabi no effort at general education was thought of; ia each 
qasba some Maulvi usually started a small school for the benefit 
of the children of the we 11-to-do residents, who wished to fit 
them for entering the king’s service. Beading, writing, a little 
arithmetic, with reciting from the Quran, formed the usual 
scholastic course. And in the villages, the patwari would teach 
Hindi to the sons of the zamindars or other respectable inhabit- 
ants ; but instruction was confined to reading and writing, and 
if a zamindar with great pain and difficulty could spell out a Hindi 
letter and sign his name, he was considered rather a marvel.”* 

Soon after annexation, systematic efforts were made to estab- 
lish schools and to place instructional facilities within the reach 
of all. As early as 1865 the district possessed a zila school, which 
had been founded in 1861, three tahslli schools, started in 1861 
and 1862, and 61 primary schools, while in the following year 
an anglo-vernacular school on the grant-in-aid principle was 
opened at Bangarmau, The halkabandi system was introduced 
between 1865 and 1867. The attendance was small, amounting 
to 1,932 pupils daily, but a rapid improvement soon set in- ■ In 
1877, in addition to the zila school, there were eleven middle 
schools and 116 others with an average attendance of 5,714. 
These were supported at a cost of Rs. 21-200- derived chiefly 
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from the district coss and an Imperial grant of nearly Rs. 7,000, 
and also from local subscriptions. In 1891 the number of literato 
persons was 3-1 per cent., the highest figure as yet recorded. At 
the present time, primary education is eagerly sought after, and 
the schools arc well attended, while some of the secondary schools 
are among the best in Oudh. 

A list of all the schools in the district with the approximate 
attendance will be found in the appendix, and also a table show- 
ing the progress of education during recent years.* This list 
does not include the unaided indigenous schools, which are fairly 
numerous, but which are seldom of long duration, the number 
varying from year to year. The chief is the high school at 
Unao, the descendant of the old zila school. Besides this, there 
is another anglo-vernacular school at Mauranwan, known as the 
Kedarnath Diamond Jubilee School, founded in 1897 by the 
taluqdar from whom it takes its name. The middle-vernacular 
schools are eight in number, and are maintained at the pargana 
headquarters of Mohan, Mauranwan, Safipur, Purwa, TUusgwanb- 
nagar, Bihar and Bangurmau and at Muradabad. The Govern- 
ment village schools number 98 in all, of which 39 are of the upper 
and 59 of the lower primary type. The aided schools arc 27 in 
number. There are two girls’ schools, one at Unao and the other 
at Unchgaon in pargana Daundia Khera. The unaided indige- 
nous schools numbered 17 in 1901, with a total attendance of 220 
pupils; in fourteen of these Arabic is taught, and Sanskrit in the 
remaining three. The present expenditure on education is about 
Rs, 21,500. 

As stated above, the number of literate persons is 3’03 per 
cent. Of the males, 5-8 per cent, are literate, and of females T per 
cent — a very low figure, as the general average for the United 
Provinces is -24 per cont. Musalmans, both male and female, 
are proportionately more literate than the Hindus, for at the last 
census 6-26 per cent, of the Muhammadan males and -26 per cent', 
of the females could read and write, while for the Hindus the 
figures were only 5-79 and -07 per cent, respectively. It would 
be fairer, however, to compare them with a few picked castes of 
Hindus, such as Brahmans, Rajputs, Banias and Kayasths, but 
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